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Cultural Order in Liberal, Fascist, and 


Communist Society 
N. S. TIMASHEFF 


In our day, propaganda is often ascribed a mysterious, almost 
unlimited, strength. Many persons believe that a nation — this 
nation, for instance — may be forced into actions which, in actuality, 
the nation does not want, through propaganda, of external or in- 
ternal origin. Such propositions seem to be confirmed by observa- 
tion. Has not Russia been transformed into an atheistic state — 
through propaganda? Has not Germany, the land of philosophers 
and scientists, become a tool in the hands of a false prophet — 
through propaganda? 

The purpose of this paper is to show that it is wrong to think 
that propaganda, as such, is an indomitable force, and that its ef- 
fectiveness depends not only on the excellency of its organization 
(which fact is admitted by everybody), but also, and perhaps more, 
on the mode of its integration in the cultural order of society. But 
before discussing the different modes of integration, a few words 
must be said about the meaning of the term “‘propaganda.”’ 

It is often assumed that propaganda necessarily concerns itself 
with falsehood. This is certainly an error. Propaganda may be 
orientated towards truth or error, towards evil or good. The very 
existence of the Congregation ‘‘de propaganda fide’’ is sufficient evi- 
dence for this proposition: faith can be propagated, as well as its 
negation, atheism, or any other falsehood. 

Propaganda is an effort to convince, in contradistinction to efforts 
to simply give information. Propaganda may contain, and usually 
does contain, information, true or false, but its purpose is not so much 
to increase the knowledge of those to whom it is addressed, as to 
induce them to accept some principle of action. You can propagate 
faith or a political doctrine, but you cannot propagate pure mathe- 
matics. 

Another element is involved in propaganda: it is addressed to 
the public, to an indeterminate number of persons not circumscribed 
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in advance by some exclusive property. A single talk with friends 
is not propaganda, even if the speaker tries to inculcate in them some 
principle of action, since the circle o. one’s friends is determined. 
But making a public speech, publishing a book, a pamphlet, or an 
article, showing suggestive motion pictures or organizing an anal- 
ogous theatrical performance, is propaganda, as well as systematic 
talks with small groups of people, provided that, at least part of the 
addressees do not belong to the number of relatives, friends, or ac- 
quaintances of the speaker, and secondly, that the composition of 
the groups permanently changes. The indeterminacy of the ad- 
dressees is just the property which makes propaganda a social force. 

Summing up, a definition of propaganda may be formulated as 
follows: propaganda is a series of actions whose purpose is to induce 
an indeterminate mass of people to accept definite principles of 
action. These principles may be judged good or bad by those to 
whom authority in a given society belongs. If this judgment 
is negative, propaganda becomes a social problem. 

The manner of dealing with this problem depends on the type 
of society or, more exactly, on the type of cultural order which pre- 
vails in that society, cultural order being the set of legal rules and 


*There is no agreement about the concept of propaganda. “Here in the 
United States [propaganda] has come to stand only for evil, deceit and corrup- 
tion” (G. Creel, “Propaganda and Morale,” Am. Journ. Sociol., 1941-2, p. 341). 
The identification of propaganda with subversive propaganda formed the background 
of the activity of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis. In a somewhat mitigated 
form, H. D. Laswell reserves the term propaganda for the spreading of subversive, 
debatable or merely novel attitudes, and opposes it to education (Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences, XII, p. 522). 

Another school of thought maintains that the differentia specifica of propa- 
ganda is the concealment of the sources of influence. This is the position of Read 
Bain (Amer, Sociol. Review, 1941, p. 887) who, by the way, is wrong in assum- 
ing that his definition is operational. Operational definitions concern themselves 
with the operations by means of which a definition is reached, and not with the 
modes of operation of the defined objects; this confusion often recurs in modern 
sociological literature. Bain’s definition exactly coincides with that of G. S. 
Viereck, head of the German propaganda in the United States prior to 1917, accord- 
ing to whom propaganda is a campaign camouflaging its origin, its motives, or both 
(cf. Creel, op. cit., p. 342). If we accept this definition, we reach the heartening 
conclusion that, in this country, there is neither Nazi nor Communist propaganda: 
for the centers spreading the corresponding ideas are well known. 

A third school of thought considers that the use of suggestion is character- 
istic of propaganda (thus L. W. Doob, Propaganda, New York, 1935, p. 75), 
as suggestion is inculcation of principles of action, the definition comes near to 
that given in the text. That propaganda is characterized by its orientation to- 
wards action, is recognized by R. Park (“Morale and the News,” Am. Journ. 
Sociol. 1941-2, p. 364) who makes the valuable addition that, consequently, the 
specific mode of manipulation involved in propaganda is to “dispel doubt” and 
to pretend “to the finality of truth.” 
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other normative standards in force in regard to the production and 
dissemination of culture. 


In liberal society, as the rule, culture is free from legal regimenta- 
tion. An indeterminate number of persons, not especially desig- 
nated by an agency, produce, reproduce, rework and propagate cul- 
tural values; their activity is judged by ‘‘the public,’’ that is to say, 
by the unorganized mass, and on its acceptance or rejection of the 
cultural product depends the success or failure of the cultural agents 
in their competition. The law interferes in individual cases only, 
to prevent harm or imminent danger to personal or economic rights, 
perhaps to the essential conditions of the successful protection of 
the state. 


This is obviously the description of an ‘‘ideal type’’ rather than 
of actuality. There has never been a society which would have 
completely complied with the liberal ideal. But approximations are 
possible, and to their number certainly belongs the United States. 
The First Amendment to the Federal Constitution is a binding 
declaration of national policy in favor of the public discussion of 
all public questions. The limit of discussion is somewhat contro- 
versial, and partial departures from the ideal are undeniable. But 
attempts to interfere positively with culture production, imposing 
on it specified patterns, are almost unthinkable in modern American 
society. 

The principle of non-interference of law and political agencies 
in culture production and distribution and, consequently, in the net- 
work of propaganda, exists only in liberal society and is as excep- 


? Thus, for instance, official film censorship exists in seven states. Its neces- 
sity is questionable in view of the much more effective regulation by the Legion 
of Decency, established by the Catholic bishops of the country in 1934. The 
activity of the Legion is based on the principles of free rejection of objectionable 
culture products by groups so large that their production and distribution become 
unprofitable. The Catholic press regularly publishes the rating of the Legion 
of Decency; in addition, lists of film classifications are sent to the churches, 
schools, institutions and agencies throughout the country. Members of the Legion 
pledge themselves to remain away from condemned films and to stay away from 
places of amusement which show them as a matter of policy. The latter part 
of the pledge is a serious social sanction which forces the producers and 
distributors to reckon with the standards of the Legion, In this way, self-regula- 
tion of the film industry is reached, and elements of bad propaganda are almost 
completely eliminated. 

In the radio broadcast business a kind of indirect censorship is exerted 
through the licensing system and a scrutiny of the past conduct of the appli- 
cants; however, just as in respect to motion pictures, self-regulation through 
the National Association of Broadcasters has become increasingly important; the 
Association endeavors to solidify the industry behind a Code of Ethics. 
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tional in human history as is liberal society. Pre-liberal society per- 
mitted the elimination of whole trends of cultural activity character- 
ized as subversive or destructive for the proper mentality of the 
population. A still greater departure from the cultural order of 
liberal society is the order prevailing in modern totalitarian society 
in both its varieties, Communist and Fascist. In this society, posi- 
tive interference is added to the negative one, t.e., to elimination of 
trends. The state, by means of law or otherwise, imposes definite 
trends on cultural activity and thus shapes the mentality of its sub- 
jects, and, to achieve this end, designates the individuals who are 
permitted to participate in cultural activity and propaganda. 

Positive interference may take different forms. Cultural agencies 
may be transformed into state agencies; then, cultural agents become 
state officials, and cultural activity becomes bureaucratic routine. Or 
the cultural agents are not directly introduced into the framework 
of bureaucracy, but are subject to guidance on the part of a special 
cultural bureaucracy. Fascist society lays stress on the latter and 
Communist society on the former of the two possibilities. How- 
ever, the difference is more quantitative than qualitative. 

In Fascist society, political propaganda is direct state activity, 
performed by special bureaucratic agencies (in Germany — by the 
Ministry of Propaganda created on March 13, 1933) to the exclu- 
sion of any other agency. Moreover, since free creative activity in 
the various fields of culture could undermine the influence of the 
official propaganda machine — historical instances of such situations 
are abundant — Fascist society does not give any opportunity to 
anybody who could oppose the efforts of official propaganda. The 
technique was invented by Italian Fascists and was first embodied in 
the Press law of February 20, 1928. However, in Germany the 
system has received further elaboration, and it is the German system 
which must be considered if one wants to understand the cultural 
order of Fascist society. This order may be formulated in the fol- 
lowing propositions:® 

(1) A legal monopoly of cultural activity, including all think- 
able forms of propaganda, is given to the members of a body called 
“The Chamber of Culture.’ 

(2) All persons taking part in the production, reworking, dif- 
fusion, preservation, and marketing of cultural goods must be mem- 

*For a detailed description of this cultural order cf. my paper “The Legal 


Regimentation of Culture in National Socialist Germany,” Fordham Law Review, 
January, 1942. 
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bers of the Chamber. Cultural goods are: (a) all products of art, 
insofar as they are made public, and (b) all other products of in- 
tellectual activity, if they are made public through the press, film, or 
radio.* 

(3) Membership in the Chamber is obtained through registra- 
tion in special rolls. The requirements for registration are reliability 
and ability. Both are rather indefinite concepts, and, using them, 
authorities are permitted to eliminate from cultural activity all per- 
sons whom they consider undesirable. 

(4) The registration may be canceled, which means the can- 
cellation of the right to carry on the corresponding activity. The 
sanction appears to be more efficient than punishment: a fine may be 
paid, and one returns from prison, but if a person trained in a special 
field of cultural activity is forbidden to act in that field, this means 
a total destruction of any outlook. The sanction of eventual can- 
cellation makes German cultural agents more obedient to the desires 
of the political leadership than soldiers to the commands of their 
officers. Not only do they abstain from any act which could dis- 
satisfy the leadership, but they do their best to elaborate, amplify, 
justify and praise every idea emanating from above. This is the 
point which makes cultural activity in Fascist society so different 
from that in liberal society, and simultaneously this is the device by 
means of which the state monopoly of political propaganda is secured. 

Much simpler is the cultural order of Communist society. There, 
political propaganda is as monopolistic as in National Socialist Ger- 
many, the Communist Party and its auxiliary agencies playing the 
part of the Ministry of Propaganda. But in addition to this, the 
state has assumed monopolistic position in regard to all technical 
means of modern propaganda; all publishing houses, all newspapers, 
all theaters and motion picture theaters, all movie studios, all 
broadcasting systems, and the like, are state institutions, and com- 
petition on the part of private agencies is legally prohibited.® 

What does the state monopoly of the technical means of cultural 
activity and propaganda mean to the individual cultural agent? He 
intends to write a book or an article; but he knows that the publish- 


“The criterion of “addressing the public,” contained in the definition of 
propaganda offered above, is fully realized in these propositions. 

*The transfer of all instruments for forming and expressing public opinion 
from individuals to the state has been effected under the cover of a curious inter- 
pretation of freedom which, in this interpretation, means not freedom from state 
interference, but independence from capital. For further details cf. my paper 
“The Soviet Constitution,” Thought, December, 1941, especially pp. 635-637. 
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ing house or the newspaper office with which he will have to ne- 
gotiate is a state agency. This agency strictly observes the rule that 
nothing incompatible with Communist principles of action be pub- 
lished and, additionally, displays efforts to get material, the publica- 
tion of which would promote the official doctrine. High remunera- 
tion and honorific forms of social reward (among them titles and 
orders) await our author if he produces something according to the 
‘general line,’’ ° and the impossibility of publishing the work if he 
makes an attempt to oppose this line. An artificial competitive sit- 
uation is created in which those win who volunteer to become mem- 
bers of the state propaganda machine, and those lose who try to 
oppose it and become not only cultural but also social outcasts. 


The Communist state does more than this. Under the pretext 
of fostering culture, it creates special bodies, membership in which 
is offered to the producers of cultural goods. Such are, for instance, 
the Association of Soviet composers, the Association of Soviet 
writers, the Cooperative of Soviet painters and sculptors. The mem- 
bers of these associations are given ‘“‘contracts’’ according to which 
they have to produce a certain amount of words, square inches of 
pictures, and the like, and monthly are paid a certain sum of money, 
provided that their production is acceptable to experts commissioned 
by the government. Royalties are paid in addition to the monthly 
salary if the works appear to be good sellers. But without the help 
of an association, a young cultural agent has no chance to see his 
work published, reproduced, etc. And the association not only helps 
the authors in their negotiations with state publishers and the like, 
but also helps them to find acceptable themes which must, as much 
as possible, be related to the construction of the new society. On 
the other hand, regular production is demanded, and even royalties 
for earlier works are withdrawn, if the cultural agent ceases to pro- 
duce and thus to help that construction. 


It is very amusing that a German radical who in 1935—6 spent 
several months in Russia, has simultaneously expressed his enthusiasm 
for the system which, in his opinion, solves the problem of culture 
production so badly neglected in liberal society, and his indignation 
regarding the trends favored by the Communist government, this 


® This is the official term for everything in conformity with the desires of the 
political leadership; the changeable character of these desires forms a great ob- 
stacle for adjustment. A special gift is necessary in order to guess what the 
leadership would like to be said today. 
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trend being now ‘‘socialist realism.’’* Mr. Kurt London — this 
is the name of the gentleman — has his own preferences and would 
like to see specific forms of modernism imposed on Russian culture. 
He does not realize that ‘‘once force is thrown into the argument, 
it becomes a matter of chance whether it is thrown in the false side, 
or the true.” ® 


Such are the solutions of the propaganda problem in Fascist and 
Communist society. Their formal efficacy is beyond doubt; no 
cultural activity is possible outside of the official organizations, and 
within the system subordination is complete. In Germany, it has 
been often stated that the number of films prohibited by censorship 
was decreasing because of the complete cooperation of producers 
with the political leadership, and that the number of disciplinary 
punishments inflicted on the members of the Chamber of Culture 
was very small.° A little more dubious is the material efficacy of 
the system. There are symptoms that the individual aspects of cul- 
ture imposed on the German nation have been only reluctantly ac- 
cepted by it and that the level of production is low. The latter re- 
mark is valid also in regard to Russia. As regards the possibility 
of remolding the mentality of a nation by propaganda, one state- 
ment may suffice. According to official acknowledgments of Com- 
munist leaders, about one half of the Russian population continues 
to believe in God, despite 24 years of anti-religious propaganda com- 
bined with reckless persecution.’® 


These facts show that even monopolistic propaganda is not om- 
nipotent. In liberal society, propaganda is not monopolistic, but 
based on competition, and if propaganda becomes monopolistic, 
liberal society ceases to exist. The social problem of propaganda in 
liberal society is consequently twofold: first of all, how to deal with 
bad propaganda, and secondly, how to prevent any particular trend 
of propaganda from gaining a monopoly. 


*K. London, The Seven Soviet Arts, New Haven, 1938. 

* Badgehot, The Metaphysics of Tolerance, Litterary Essays, II, p. 208. 

°In both varieties of totalitarian society, the only propaganda technique which 
has not been directly destroyed by the corresponding “cultural order” is that of 
private conversation with small, but changeable groups. Historical experience 
shows, however, that this technique is efficient only if backed by secret societies 
(old style revolutionary parties). Since totalitarian society, in both varieties, 
has brought to perfection the organization of secret police, large-scale propaganda 
of this type is impossible. 

* For evidence see my papers “Religion in Soviet Russia,” Thought, March, 
1940, and “The Church in the Soviet Union,” Russian Review, 1941, No. 1. 
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Propaganda is like Blitzkrieg; as Blitzkrieg can be defeated only 
by better, t.e., quicker and stronger Blitzkrieg, but by no merely 
defensive action, propaganda may be defeated only by better prop- 
aganda, the evaluation depending on three factors: (1) organiza- 
tion, (2) means, and (3) content. 

In regard to the second and the third factor, the following 
propositions may be formulated based on the assumption that propa- 
ganda is bad, if its virtual influence runs against the basic principles 
of action accepted in a society which is simultaneously Christian 
and democratic." 

Bad propaganda attempts to reinforce those base motives and 
tendencies which are, unfortunately, present in every human being. 
Good propaganda is an attempt to reinforce and organize positive 
dispositions and tendencies, such as the sentiments of justice and of 
solidarity. Fortunately, they are also present in almost every human 
being. Such sentiments cannot be reinforced by the objectionable 
means used by bad propaganda. 

In a world where bad propaganda is widespread, a well-planned 
and systematic activity ought to be displayed by the forces recogniz- 
ing the ideals of Christianity and democracy to reinforce the positive 
attitude and dispositions of men. Historical examples are abundant 
which show that a merely neutral or defensive position is not suf- 
ficient. Old Russia used against the forces of destruction the nega- 
tive weapon of censorship; never was any kind of positive propa- 
ganda systematically organized, and the result is well known. Dur- 
ing the Russian Civil War — 1917—20 — the anti-Communists used 
merely the negative slogan of destroying Communism and had no 
positive ideal to offer the people. The result is equally well known. 

Good propaganda is not only propaganda using decent means, 
but also a constructive propaganda giving concrete, emotionally ap- 
pealing shape to the eternal ideals of Christianity, moral and social, 

“The propositions below belong to the field of applied sociology. Whereas 
pure or theoretical sociology (to which the introductory discussion of the term 
“propaganda” belongs) should be as empiric as possible (cf. my paper “Funda- 
mental Problems of the Sociology of Law,” American Catholic Sociological Re- 
view, December, 1941, p. 235f.), applied sociology is unthinkable without the ac- 
ceptance of a definite social ideal, the reasons for its acceptance transcending the 
empiric level. 

“Good” and “bad” should not be introduced into the definition of propaganda 
which ought to be absolutely empiric. But Read Bain (op. cit. supra), is wrong 
when he asserts that propaganda may not be good or bad in the normative sense; 
what he probably has in mind, is that not always agreement can be reached on 
the qualification of propaganda as good or bad, because of the acceptance of 
divergent social ideals. However, in respect to a definite social ideal (e.g., that 


accepted in the text), agreement is easy, and the use of terms “good” or “bad” 
is permissible, since it does not lead to any misunderstanding. 
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and to the political ideal of democracy. Only by means of such a 
propaganda can bad propaganda be prevented from gaining victory 
in the minds of millions of people whose attitudes and dispositions 
have not yet reached a definite structuralization. 

As regards organization, it may be safely asserted that propa- 
ganda improves through competition. The strength of propaganda 
in Fascist and Communist society largely depends on the fact that 
both have originated with competitive societies, and have maintained 
a relatively high standard on the basis of social inertia. Historical 
examples show that, if a propaganda machine maintains, it deterior- 
ates. Something of that sort is already happening in Communist 
Russia and perhaps will happen in Germany tomorrow or the day 
after tomorrow. 

To maintain the competitive situation is consequently the best 
policy for the checking of bad propaganda. As the Supreme Court 
of the United States has already recognized, ‘‘those who won our 
independence had confidence in the power of free and fearless reason- 
ing and communication of ideals to discover and spread political and 
economic truth. Noxious doctrines in these fields may be refuted... 
by the courageous exercise of the right of free discussion.” 1? 

Exceptions are possible. The interest of free discussion may in- 
terfere with the interests of order, or the training of youth, or pro- 
tection against external aggression, etc. Special measures, within 
the limits of necessity, are permissible, the best possible form being 
that used by the Legion of Decency. 

Applied in reasonable limits, restrictive measures do not destroy 
the opportunity for the manifestation of the creative spirit of man. 
Culture has blossomed not only in liberal, but also in pre-liberal 
society. Goethe’s Germany and Pushkin’s Russia are conclusive his- 
torical examples. This statement does not mean that we should re- 
turn to the cultural order of pre-liberal society. The technical means 
of propaganda are now quite different, as is also our sociological 
knowledge of the ways and the limitations of the manipulation of 
public opinion through propaganda. Competition between cultural 
agents as a general framework, organization of vigorous propaganda 
in favor of the eternal principles of the Goodness within this frame- 
work, and a very cautious elimination of subversive trends by means 
of self-regulation, if possible — this is the cultural order we should 
have. 


Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


* Thornhill v. Alabama, 310 U. S. 88, 95 (1940). 
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The Lesson of Plato's Republic 


PAUL HANLY FURFEY 


It would be possible to divide all social thinkers roughly into 
two schools of thought. The one is chiefly concerned with the 
visible and measurable aspects of society; the other, with its prin- 
ciples and underlying spirit. The first school adopts the methods 
of physics. It studies social institutions and social processes as ob- 
jectively as possible and tries to formulate general laws which will 
explain why men act as they do in society. Let us call this group 
the behavioristic school. The other group investigates society in 
terms of purpose. A society is a group of human beings organized 
for some purpose. It is purpose, therefore, which specifies societies. 
Since this group stresses the importance of conscious purpose, let us 
call it the teleological school. 

In the concrete this division of social thinkers into two contrast- 
ing schools is not absolutely sharp. There is some overlapping. A 
given writer may borrow now from one school, now from the other. 
Yet in theory the dichotomy is valid, for only two fundamental 
views of human nature are logically possible. Either man has in- 
telligence and free will and therefore directs his acts to conscious 
goals, or else man is a biological machine whose actions are governed 
by special physical laws. In the former case, logic demands that 
society be viewed teleologically. In the latter, a parallel logic im- 
poses the acceptance of behaviorism. 

Behavioristic sociologists study man and society by observing 
social phenomena as objectively as possible and then by analyzing 
these data with the hope of discovering general laws. We can ap- 
plaud this process as far as it goes. Some social phenomena, such 
as population growth, lend themselves naturally to objective meas- 
urement. But this method has a very limited application. Also, it 
is not strikingly successful even within its limited sphere. No one 
has ever discovered a sociological law as absolute as the laws of 
physics. By a self-imposed limitation, behavioristic sociology 
studies exclusively from the outside. It can never logically ask why 
men act in a given way. It can never answer the question, ‘“What 
is a good society?” 
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Teleological sociologists are also interested in social phenomena, 
but their interest does not stop at this point. They try to under- 
stand these phenomena in terms of human purpose. If the rate of 
population growth is tapering off, they want to know the reason 
why. Is contraception the reason? Probably, but why do people 
practice contraception? Why is the large family no longer held in 
honor? What is the prevalent conception of family life which fails 
to honor motherhood? The teleologists believe that the population 
problem can be properly understood only when these questions are 
answered. Again, only the teleologists can talk of social goals and 
set up a criterion by which to judge the goodness of a society. 

It is evident that by and large professional sociologists adhere 
to the behavioristic school. Of course there are signs of a change. 
Writers like Sorokin in the United States and adherents of die ver- 
stehende Soziologie in Germany have pointed out that the methods 
of the physical sciences are out of place in sociology. Behavioristic 
sociology is already a little out of date; but still the fact remains 
that most American sociologists cling tenaciously to the doctrine in 
which they were educated. 

A good illustration of this is the treatment of Plato’s Republic 
in current American textbooks on the history of social thought. A 
detailed analysis and criticism of these treatments would be too long 
to be attempted here, but in a general way it may be said that they 
seem to try to force Plato’s doctrines into the categories of modern 
sociology. It is interesting to note where their emphasis lies. Thus, 
Lichtenberger, after a general discussion of the subject of the Re- 
public, its form, and its general argument, lays his stress on Plato’s 
theory of education and his communism. Ellwood stresses the class 
structure of Plato’s Utopian community and his system of education. 
Beach considers the Republic to be concerned chiefly with two prob- 
lems. One is ‘‘an analysis of certain of the outstanding social re- 
lationships imbedded in institutions.’’ The other is “education and 
leadership in political society." Bogardus emphasizes Plato’s doc- 
trine on social classes, his leadership tests, his treatment of poverty 
and wealth, censorship, education, and social change. Barnes and 
Becker discuss Plato as a foe of mobility, his urban sociology, and 
his theory of the origin of society.? 


*James P. Lichtenberger, Development of Social Theory (New York, Cen- 
tury, 1923), pp. 8-28; Charles A. Ellwood, A History of Social Philosophy (New 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1938), pp. 22-30; Walter G. Beach, The Growth of Social 
Thought (New York, Scribner, 1939), pp. 28-41, 43-45; Emory S. Bogardus, 
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Such treatments reflect the attitude of behavioristic sociologists 
trying unsuccessfully to understand the point of view of a very great 
teleological sociologist. For the whole point of the Republic is that 
no one is fit to govern human beings except the philosopher, and by 
a philosopher Plato means a man who by years of contemplation 
has attained a deep view of reality, one who sees things, not in their 
superficial aspects but in their deepest essence, one who has constantly 
before his mind a profound idea of what the perfect society should 
be like and who strives with all his being to bring actual society 
into conformity with this ideal. It is true that Plato expounds a 
definite theory of education in his masterpiece, but this theory is 
completely dominated by the point of view just mentioned. It is 
true that he advocates, perhaps not very seriously, a certain com- 
munism of property, wives, and children; but in this case again he 
is only thinking of some means of eliminating influences which might 
distract his philosophers from contemplation. The proposition that 
nobody is fit to rule who does not have a deep view of what society 
should be is the whole essence of the Republic. The modern treat- 
ments which I have mentioned either pass over this essential doc- 
trine or else give it scant attention. 


It is impossible within the compass of this brief article to give a 
complete account of the thought of Plato’s Republic, but the essen- 
tial idea of the book may be brought out sufficiently for our purpose 
by summarizing the well-known simile of the cave which opens the 
seventh book. Plato imagines a sort of subterranean cavern in which 
a number of prisoners are chained and fettered in such a way that 
from childhood up they are unable to look in any direction except 
at a blank wall straight before them. On this wall shadows of all 
sorts of things are cast from time to time. Thus the captives be- 
come familiar, say, with the shadow of a vase, the shadow of a rose, 
the shadow of a dog; but they have never seen a real vase, a real rose, 
a real dog. Their whole knowledge is a knowledge of shadows. 
Among them the wise man would be “‘the one quickest to recognize 
the shadows as they pass and best able to remember their customary 
precedences, sequences, and coexistences, and thus most skillful in 
predicting what was to come next.”’ ? 


The Development of Social Thought (New York, Longmans, 1940), pp. 113-28; 
Harry Eimer Barnes and Howard Becker, Social Thought from Lore to Science 
(Boston, Heath, 1938), pp. 151-52, 168-70, 180-87. 


* Republic, 516, C-D. 
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Now imagine that one of these prisoners is released and led out 
of his cave into the ordinary world of men. At first he would be 
completely confused. Then gradually he would learn to recognize 
the real things with whose shadows he had previously been familiar. 
He would see a real vase in its three dimensions and learn to admire 
the skill of the potter who shaped it and of the artist who decorated 
it with attractive paintings. He would learn to admire the exquisite 
beauty of a real rose with its vivid coloring, its sweet scent, and its 
silken petals. He would learn that a dog is a living, breathing, 
sentient being capable of passion and animal loyalty. The released 
captive would feel his being expand with that peculiar exaltation of 
spirit which accompanies the acquisition of new knowledge. He 
would feel nothing but a certain indulgent contempt for that which 
passed for knowledge in the cave. 

If now, proud of his new knowledge, the released captive should 
return to the cave, he would consider it hardly worth his while to 
dispute with his former companions about their pitiful theorems. 
For why should one who had seen a real vase be greatly concerned 
about the shadow of a vase? Besides, his eyes would now be unac- 
customed to the darkness of the cave and he would probably be less 
skillful than the others in discerning shadows. When he tries to 
tell them about the real world, these ignorant men laugh at him. 
They tell him that his eyes are ruined and that his tale of a real 
world different from the world of shadows is a vain dream, a mere 
delusion. The captives pride themselves on being practical realists. Like 
good positivists, they believe only what they can see. To them, the 
man who preaches a reality which they cannot see is dismissed con- 
temptuously as a dreamer. 

The application of the fable is obvious. Plato distinguishes 
two levels of knowledge. Or rather, there is only one knowl- 
edge (érurrin) worthy of the name. All else is mere opinion (800s), 
The uncontemplative man, the so-called practical man, who sees 
the many beautiful things, but not the beautiful itself, who sees the 
many just things, but not justice itself — such a man has only the 
latter. On the other hand, the true philosopher sees the things 
themselves, immutable justice, immutable beauty. He, and he alone, 
has real knowledge.* It matters not that this distinction of Plato 
was phrased in terms of a theory of ideas which we cannot accept. 
We can discard his theory of ideas, and yet his two types of knowl- 


* Republic, 479, E. 
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edge remain a valid distinction. There are people who use words 
uncritically. They talk loosely about this or that example of in- 
justice, but they never pause to ask themselves what justice essential- 
ly is. They loosely praise or blame this or that government, but 
they cannot explain what are the essential marks of a just govern- 
ment. Such men deserve Plato’s censure. They are not philosophers, 
lovers of knowledge, but doxophilists, lovers of opinion.‘ 

Let us bear in mind the lesson of the cave. The true philosopher 
in Plato’s sense is a rare man. Most men are doxophilists. Their 
knowledge is superficial and pragmatic. They pride themselves on 
their positivism. They are fond of repeating that they believe their 
eyes. ‘They are impatient of the man who talks of abstract justice. 
They dismiss him as an impractical dreamer. Yet it is precisely 
this man, the true philosopher, who is most deeply realistic. For 
it is only the man who has meditated deeply on abstract justice who 
can distinguish clearly between concrete cases of justice and injustice. 
It is only the man who knows real objects who can deeply under- 
stand shadows. 

Now let us apply Plato’s doctrine to present-day sociology. Most 
contemporary sociologists consciously limit themselves to the study 
of social phenomena. Their approach to the study of society is the 
phenomenological, and not the teleological approach.’ They would 
not object to being designated by the term behaviorists, or by some 
more or less synonymous term. What this really means in Plato’s 
language is that they are doxophilists, lovers of the surface aspects 
of things. 

The result is a lamentable confusion which would certainly have 
shocked Plato. Consider, for example, the sorry plight of a sociolo- 
gist who in the words of a recent text defines sociology as an “‘ethi- 
cally neutral study’’® and then proceeds to write a book on 
criminology. An ethically neutral book on criminology, what 
an absurdity! For if he were faithful to his principles, he 
would discuss murder without once betraying any opinion for 
or against that interesting social phenomenon. He would discuss 
police systems without committing himself to the proposition that 
the police fulfill a desirable function when they succeed in suppress- 
ing crime. Of course no sociologist has ever succeeded in accom- 


* Republic, 480. 

* Paul H. Furfey, Three Theories of Society (New York, Macmillan, 1937), 
pp. 3-4. 
*E. B. Reuter, Handbook of Sociology (New York, Dryden, 1941), p. 12. 
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plishing this remarkable objective. Common sense forces the sociolo- 
gist to assume that crime is undesirable. The really damaging 
thing is that this attitude is based on nothing more than mere com- 
mon sense. The average criminologist has no deep and true con- 
ception of why crime is wrong, because he has never meditated deep- 
ly on the good social order which crime disturbs. In Plato’s termi- 
nology, his conceptions are based on opinion and not on knowledge. 

One can get a certain amount of innocent amusement by paging 
through a book on social problems and examining the writer's def- 
inition of the term, social problem, itself. For a Catholic or any 
other teleologist the definition is very simple. As a teleologist he 
recognizes that society has an end, a purpose, a rédos. A social prob- 
lem is then simply a social phenomenon which interferes with this 
end. But the ethically neutral sociologist, who renounces teleology, 
gets hopelessly confused. In a social problem a ‘‘difficulty’’ recog- 
nized as such by the general public or a large section thereof?? Then 
the opinion of the mob becomes our standard of what is socially 
desirable. Is it a deviation from the ‘‘mores’’?* Then lynching is 
no problem where it is sanctioned by custom. But perhaps up-to- 
dateness is the norm and social problems are only cultural lags in the 
process of social evolution. Then perhaps society will some day 
degenerate into a stage of brutality in which murder is no longer 
a social problem. 

If loose thinking like this were confined to academic sociologists, 
the evil would not be so great. Academic sociologists, one suspects, 
do not have a very significant influence on the public at large. What 
is much more serious is that more significant leaders of thought are 
doxophilists also. This criticism applies to our politicians, our 
newspaper columnists, and our publicists in general. The general 
public looks up to these men for guidance on pressing social issues 
and what do they get? At best they get leadership based on com- 
mon sense plus a knowledge of contemporary social conditions. At 
worst they get either a shrewd propaganda which reflects the selfish 
interests of special groups or else an emotional commentary which 
echoes the prejudices of the mob. In any case it is certainly a rare 
publicist who has meditated so profoundly on the deepest purposes of 
society that he deserves to be called, not a doxophilist, but a phi- 
losopher in Plato’s sense. 


'L. K. Frank, Gillette-Reinhardt. 
Bossard. 
Mangold, Gillen-Dittmer-Colbert. 
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Do these criticisms sound too stringent? Very well, let us take 
a concrete example. Perhaps no word is more freely bandied about 
in the public press today than the word democracy. Certainly the 
preservation of democracy is a cause to which we can all give our 
heartiest consent. But what is democracy? Suppose we define it 
tentatively as the political and social system implied by the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of the United States. 
Probably this is not the profoundest definition which could be form- 
ulated. Probably, to be consistent with our principles, we should 
try to define democracy in more essential terms. But it is not a bad 
definition for it has the advantage that most Americans would ac- 
cept it as a working definition; this is needed for our present purpose. 

Bearing this definition in mind, let us consider the plight of the 
Negro in the United States. Offhand I find it hard to think of a 
situation which represents a more complete antithesis to democratic 
ideals. Do governments ‘‘derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed’? We deny the vast majority of Negroes the right 
to vote. Certainly it puzzles the ordinary man to learn that the 
Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution, adopted for the precise 
purpose of enfranchising Negroes, really does not mean what it says. 
Are all men “‘created equal’’ at least in a limited social and political 
sense? Well then, why do we force the Negro into an underprivi- 
leged position, denying him equal economic opportunity, equal edu- 
cational opportunity, and equal justice under law? 

It is easy to understand why foreign visitors somewhat hastily 
conclude that Americans are hypocrites and do not really believe in 
democracy. Certainly our treatment of the Negro lends a certain 
plausibility to this view. The conclusion, however, is not quite fair. 
Americans really do love democracy. The present crisis shows that 
this love is real and deep. It is a love which does not express itself 
in words only, but in self-sacrifice to the point of extreme heroism. 
A difficulty, however, remains. If Americans love democracy so 
much, why do they treat the Negro as they do? This is an important 
and very significant question and the answer is most illuminating. 

It is almost certainly true that the reason Americans deny the 
benefits of democracy to the Negro is that they do not think. Once 
the average American clearly realizes that democracy involves, by 
sheer logical necessity, a different attitude towards our colored popu- 
lation, he is generally fair-minded enough to be ready to accept the 
change. I have seen this happen again and again. The average 
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American simply does not think what democracy means in this con- 
crete case. Putting aside a few hopelessly prejudiced and undemo- 
cratic Americans, we can say for the balance of our population that 
they are unfair to Negroes simply and solely because they do not 
think. 

Let us reformulate these facts in different terms. A superficial 
view of society is bound to be, not only theoretically unsatisfactory, 
but pernicious in actual practice. Unless we meditate deeply on 
society and what it essentially is and should be, our sociology will 
be muddled and our practice inconsistent. No man is fit to govern 
who does not have this deep view. In a democracy, where the 
common people themselves govern, the common people themselves 
must have this profound knowledge, or at least they must have 
worthy, trustful leaders who are philosophers, not doxophilists. 

Americans’ love of democracy is deep and thrilling and glorious. 
It is one of the few profoundly beautiful aspects of this sad old 
world. But this inspiring enthusiasm, this consecrated spirit of 
sacrifice, is bound to miss its mark, unless a deep knowledge under- 
lies it. 

Thank God that as Catholic sociologists we are committed to 
such a deep knowledge. Beside the glorious effulgence of the Chris- 
tian Revelation by which we view society and its problems, Plato 
himself appears insignificant. It is our duty to oppose the dox- 
ophilists. Let us not be ashamed of the Gospel. Let us not be afraid 
to break sharply with the muddled thinking which passes for soci- 
ology in our contemporary atheistic universities. In season and out 
of season, let us preach our deep knowledge of God’s purpose in 
human society. Fundamentally there exists no other basis for a 
decent and democratic society. 


Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
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Some Implications of Population Trends to the 


Christian Church 


O. E. BAKER 


Never shall I forget my amazement many years ago on my first 
visit to New England at the large, beautiful farm houses and barns. 
I was born and reared in the eastern Corn Belt where the land is 
fertile and level, and the farms are fairly large. I had been told that 
New England was a region of little, stony, hillside farms; and that 
is largely true. Yet in New England I saw better farm houses and 
bigger barns, always painted, than in the Corn Belt. 

Even today the most valuable farm houses in the United States 
are in New England, portions of New York and New Jersey, and 
in southeastern Pennsylvania. Many of these farm buildings were 
erected 100 to 200 years ago when mineral fertilizers were unknown; 
the cows gave only 2,000 pounds of milk a year, as compared with 
6,000 pounds today; the ignorance of insect pests and of plant and 
animal diseases and how to control them was abysmal; and the 
markets for farm products were small and the prices low. 

Yet there are the houses, models of good architectural taste; 
there are the beautiful churches on the hilltops and in the valleys, in 
my opinion, the most graceful and substantial in the Nation; there 
are the many schools and universities, mostly established and paid 
for in part by farm people — Harvard, Yale, Brown, and Dart- 
mouth, Amherst and Williams, Bowdoin and Wesleyan, not to 
mention several more recently established state universities, many 
famous women’s colleges, and schools of music and art. 

There are practically no minerals in New England, except marble 
and granite, almost no coal or iron; but there are many small water 
powers and splendid pine forests. These permitted the early develop- 
ment of manufacturing and of a commerce that spread throughout 
the world. But back of these developments was a thrift and fru- 
gality, an integrity of the family, a village community, a love of 
education, and a religious faith, that provided the firm foundation 
out of which New England culture was built. It was a culture in 
the anthropological meaning of the word, a complex of ideals and 
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institutions that produced one of the finest civilizations the world 
has known. As the numerous sons and daughters of New England 
moved west, they carried their village form of political organiza- 
tion and their love of education with them, peopling and dotting 
with schools, and colleges, and churches, ‘‘up-state’’> New York, 
northern Ohio, Michigan, northern Illinois and southern Wiscon- 
sin, parts of Minnesota and Iowa, much of Kansas and Nebraska, 
Utah, Oregon, and California. 

In Pennsylvania another culture developed similar in many re- 
spects to the New England culture, but differing in other respects. 
Both the Palatinate Germans and the Quakers, like the New Eng- 
landers, brought with them from Europe strong religious faith, with 
educational and social institutions founded on it; the religious tradi- 
tions of the Scotch-Irish were scarcely less vigorous. “There was the 
same thrift and frugality as in New England, much the same zeal 
for education, especially among the Quakers, and the same respect 
for law and custom. But the village form of political and social 
organization was weaker than in New England; the community 
was, in general, less important, and the family, perhaps, more im- 
portant, especially among the German sects. Not only are the larg- 
est barns and the most substantial farm houses in the United States 
found in southeastern Pennsylvania, where the land was of only 
fair quality originally, but also here and in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Utah, and California a larger portion of the 
houses have water piped into the house and electric light than in 
most other States. 

In the valleys of southeastern Pennsylvania the birth rate was so 
high one to two centuries ago that most youth migrated west and 
south. These fecund people, with their laissez-faire economic phi- 
losophy, their democratic political and social system, their courage 
and ambition and frugality, and fortified by the consolations of a 
simple but vigorous religion, swept down the valleys of the Southern 
Appalachians as far as Georgia, and spread over onto the Piedmont 
to the east before the aristocratic plantation-owning people of the 
Atlantic Coast, with their slaves and indentured servants, crossed 
even the narrow coastal plain. 

But the flow out of the mountain valleys westwardly into the 
Mississippi basin was much greater. Thesoutherntwo-thirdsof Ohio, 
of Indiana and of Illinois was occupied mostly by the descendants 
of the Scotch-Irish, the Germans, and the Quakers of Pennsylvania, 
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with some intermixture of Virginians, also practically all of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and Arkansas, and much of southern 
Iowa, northern Louisiana, and eastern Texas. It has been stated 
that the Scotch-Irish became the politicians and manned the profes- 
sions, while the Germans worked on their farms and accumulated 
wealth. Both contributed much to the settlement of the South and 
the central West and to the preservation of the spirit of freedom and 
the family farm. 

Just south of Pennsylvania lies Maryland. Here Lord Balti- 
more, a Catholic, founded a commonwealth on the same principles 
of religious toleration as William Penn established in Pennsylvania. 
But although the people were fecund and many of the estate owners 
highly cultured, Maryland has not exerted such an influence on 
American history as has New England or Pennsylvania. 

Let us now turn southward to Virginia, east of the mountains. 
Here was another outstanding culture, in large part an aristocratic 
culture based on ownership of estates and to some extent on slave 
labor, as contrasted with the yeomanry of New England and 
Pennsylvania. Yet, what magnificent contributions these people 
also made to American history! Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe were all residents of Virginia and farmers — part-time 
farmers, to use a modern phrase. Aided by farmers, for the most 
part, from New England, New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
they produced the Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion, maintained the democratic doctrine, and promoted the spirit 
of freedom, courage, and power that accomplished the agricultural 
conquest of a continent in the brief span of a century. 

Several of the beautiful farm houses of Virginia are of Jeffer- 
son’s design. He first worked out mathematically the correct shape 
for the mold-board of the plow, started one of the first experiment 
stations on his farm, and founded the first state university. We 
need to revive his philosophy and his faith in the rural people. 

In South Carolina another center of culture had developed, 
aristocratic, like that of Virginia, partly Huguenot, partly English, 
based on slavery and cotton and indigo and rice; and in Louisiana 
still another culture had grown up, partly French, yet reminiscent 
of the tropics. I shall never forget a delightful ride several years 
ago along the Bayou Teche — the lovely mansions, some of them 
falling into decay, the Catholic churches, the pleasant people, and 
the peace of a rich countryside. 
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The Decline of the Rural Cultures 


One hundred years ago these cultures were developing in Amer- 
ica, similar yet distinct, manifesting in many beautiful homes an 
appreciation of art, revealing in books, notably the Bible, a discrim- 
inating literary taste, characterized by a love of music, having more 
or less common Christian faith and code of morals, and devoted 
for the most part to the democratic ideals of the family farm and 
universal education. Wealth was meager but widespread, and un- 
employment was practically unknown. 

There was poverty, of course, widespread poverty. But there 
was also free land, and economic opportunity and almost universal 
individual initiative. Those in need of relief were cared for by the 
family, the church or the community, and were not a class by them- 
selves. Tax rates were very low. 


Then came the steam engine, the factory, the railroad, electric 
power, the telegraph and the telephone. With the development of 
mechanical power and of cheap and speedy transportation and com- 
munication, the cities grew, attracting the youth from the farms. 
The steel plow, the seeder, the cultivator, the grain harvester, and 
increasing use of horse power released the youth from agriculture. 
Still later came the internal combustion engine, the automobile, and 
the tractor. The gasoline motor has now become so common that 
its influence is probably more pervasive, especially upon social ideals 
and institutions, than the steam engine. 

The development of these inventions has increased agricultural 
production per worker, drawn youth out of the earlier rural cul- 
tures, and, augmented by city youth and immigrants from abroad, 
has built a marvelous and remarkably homogeneous urban civiliza- 
tion. These developments have tended to unify the nation. They 
have made agriculture dominantly commercial and competitive, com- 
pelling changes in crop production or the type of farming to be 
made, with an alacrity unknown in self-sufficing agriculture. They 
have greatly altered the desires of people; and in association with 
scientific discoveries, have weakened the traditional foundations of 
religious faith. They have also weakened the family. A new cul- 
ture has emerged, a modern urban culture, powerful, pervasive, per- 
meating now into the remotest rural districts, materialistic, with a 
philosophy of values tending toward paganism. 

The new urban culture is conquering, that is, the cultural traits 
of the new urban are supplanting those of the old rural culture. 
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This is occurring partly because the urban culture is associated in 
the minds of youth with science, machinery, commerce, economic 
success, and so-called high standards of living. The schools and 
universities, including the agricultural colleges, teach this urban 
culture. Recently I was told of a farmer in Indiana, a trustee of 
Purdue University, who remarked as his boy left for that institu- 
tion, “I am full of fear that he will never want to come back to the 
farm.’’ Newspapers and magazines teach this urban culture in the 
advertisements even more effectively than in the news items and 
editorials. Automobiles teach it with their appeal to the love of 
power and of luxury. Billboards, many moving pictures, dance halls 
teach it. Many churches teach it — by the example of their mem- 
bers more than by precept. Most economists, most sociologists teach 
it. Most people accept it because it provides jobs, or did prior to the 
recent depression, because it is the style, and because it appeals to the 
love of luxury and affords a relatively few people opportunity for 
personal recognition. 


The Impending Decline of Urban Culture 


This urban culture is conquering; but both vital and social 
statistics suggest strongly that it is declining. Its materialistic philos- 
ophy is undermining the integrity of the family, and it is failing to 
provide for the reproduction of the race. The persistence of extensive 
unemployment and relief are also ominous. Now we are in the midst 
of a world war induced in Europe not by the peaceful peasants of 
south Germany; but apparently, by urban peoples struggling for 
industrial and commercial supremacy. I realize that this is far too 
simple a statement to be wholly true, but if we add to it the pagan 
belief in racial superiority, and the promotion of human progress 
by the survival of the supposedly superior, we will have mentioned, 
in my opinion, the major factors accounting for the war. So far as 
the cities are concerned the war may become a Frankenstein. 

The more rapidly this urban culture spreads among our rural 
people, the more rapid the decline in our nation’s population is 
likely to be a few decades hence. In the large cities today 10 adults 
are raising only about 7 children. Should the reproduction rate now 
remain stationary — it has been falling for more than a century — 
these 7 would raise 5 children, these 5 about 3%. Births would fall 
to only about one-third the present number in a century, and popu- 
lation would decline in similar degree a few decades later, should 
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there be no accessions from outside. In the farm population 10 
adults are now raising about 14 children. Again assuming a sta- 
tionary reproduction rate these 14 would have about 20 children, 
these 20 about 28. Births would almost treble in a century and 
population somewhat later, were there no migration from farms. 


Now the birth rate, rural as well as urban, doubtless will con- 
tinue to decline as this urban culture spreads among the people and 
becomes increasingly influential. Prior to 1930 the urban decline 
was more rapid, but from 1930 to 1940 the decline in the reproduc- 
tion rate of the farm population was almost the same as in the urban 
population, namely, about 14 percent. Let us assume that the rural 
and urban decline will hereafter be at the same rate. On this as- 
sumption a thousand farm people would have 4 to 8 times as many 
descendants a century hence as 1,000 people now living in large 
cities; 4 times as many if half the farm youth migrate to the cities, 
as occurred during the decade before the depression; 8 times as many 
if all remain on farms. These appear to be the extremes. The farm 
people seem destined to contribute in the future an increasing propor- 
tion of the nation’s population. But unless the birth rate rises or 
many immigrants are admitted from abroad, the farm people can 
no longer prevent a decline eventually in the population of the na- 
tion, which decline will accelerate with the passage of time. For not 
enough children are being born to maintain permanently the popu- 
lation of the nation. The 1940 Census revealed a 4 percent deficit 
in the nation as a whole. 

Decline in numbers in urban families is most rapid among the 
professional and business groups, among whom 10 adults are raising 
only 5 or 6 children. It is probable that even the unskilled labor 
groups now have a birth rate insufficient to maintain their numbers. 
Among urban occupational groups only the people on W.P.A. are 
apparently reproducing themselves. This may be in part because 
large families in cities are often forced to seek public assistance. 
There is some evidence also that a few families at the peak of the 
economic and social pyramid, families who have inherited wealth and 
need not economize in number of children, likewise a few business 
and professional men who have succeeded early in life, have almost 
as many children as the poor. In the farm population of the Corn 
Belt, the farmers in the richest counties have as large families as those 
in the poorest, indeed, in Iowa and Nebraska even larger families. 
This may be owing in part to the greater proportion of tenants in 
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the richer counties. In the South there is, apparently, no great di- 
vergence in reproduction rates between the prosperous and the poor 
of the farm population. It is the middle class in the cities that is 
rapidly diminishing its stock, and must soon depend on other classes, 
mostly rural youth, for its maintenance. The nation’s leaders of 
the future seem likely to be supplied in increasing proportions by the 
large families of the richer agricultural regions and by the urban 
aristocracy who cherish family ideals. 


But the nation’s laborers of the future will almost certainly come 
in increasing proportions from the rural areas of hilly surface or poor 
soils, for here the birth rate and natural increase are highest. The 
nation’s citizens of the future will be in increasing proportions the 
descendants of the poor but proud people of the Southern Appala- 
chian Mountains, the croppers and tenants of the Cotton Belt, the 
hill folks that live along the Ohio River and its tributaries, the Rus- 
sian-German sects of the Great Plains, the Mormons of Utah and 
Idaho, and other farming people who have been more or less isolated 
from the influences of modern urban culture by their environment or 
religious traditions. 


The significance of this situation to the churches in the cities is 
evident. To the Catholic Church, fully three-quarters of whose 
members are urban, and among whom the birth rate is relatively 
high, but declining, it portends eventual decline in numbers, unless 
that church reaches the half of the rural people who are, apparently 
members of no church. To the Protestant churches, it also implies 
decline in membership unless the rural youth can be brought into the 
churches and those who migrate to the cities retained in the churches. 
For the crest of births was in 1921 and the number of youth will 
soon be declining in the cities. Enrollment in the first grade of the 
public schools has been falling about 100,000 a year since 1930. In 
the six elementary grades it is declining about 200,000 a year. In 
some cities deaths in all ages already exceed births. The Protestant 
churches are fortunate in having a great hinterland of human re- 
sources in the rural regions, notably in the South. The Catholic 
Church deprived in large measure of this flow of youth from rural 
areas, is facing a problem which can be solved, in my opinion, only 
by a great missionary movement among the rural people, who are 
members of no church, especially the poor but proud people of the 
South. 
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The Drift of Rural Wealth to the Cities 


Now the increasing poverty of the rural people, particularly in 
the South, is rendering difficult the maintenance of rural churches. 
The cost to the farming people of feeding, clothing and educating 
the more than 6,000,000 farm people, mostly youth, who left the 
farms during the decade before the depression (1920-1929) and 
did not return, at least during that decade, may be estimated at ap- 
proximately $12,000,000,000 ($100 a year until 5 years old and 
$150 a year from 5 to 15, or $2,000 per migrant youth). Nor is 
this all: about one-sixth of the farm owner-operators died during 
this decade and a large proportion of their children — about one- 
half — had moved to towns and cities. The settlement of these 
estates apparently resulted in the transfer of about $2,000,000,000 
more from the farming people. 

Many times this settlement took the form of a mortgage. The 
amount of debt thus incurred cannot be separated from that arising 
from other causes, but the total interest paid on farm mortgage debt 
to non-farmers during the decade was fully $4,000,000,000. Thirty 
years ago — before the World War — it was about $200,000,000 
a year. Since the World War it has ranged from about $350,000,- 
000 to $540,000,000 a year. And the rate of interest has been 
lower in recent years. Four hundred million dollars would put a 
bathroom and a modern kitchen into every farm house in the nation 
in 5 or 6 years. It would build a new farm house for every young 
couple as they started farming. In some cases all the heirs to the 
farms had gone to town, or for other reasons the farm was rented. 
The payment of rent arising from all causes by farmers to non- 
farmers during the decade 1920—29 has been estimated by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics at $10,000,000,000. 


There are, of course, return currents of wealth to the rural 
areas. Some of the money received as rent is paid as taxes by the 
landlords and spent on roads, schools, etc. Many farm people re- 
ceive pensions from the Government, and a few receive returns from 
non-farm investments. Money is spent by urban tourists in rural 
territory, and some city people spend money on country estates. But 
these return currents certainly aggregate only a fraction of the flow 
from the farms to the cities. 

With the population of the nation rapidly approaching a sta- 
tionary condition and perhaps the demand for farm products also, 
while agricultural technique continues to advance, the farmers should 
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realize that outgo is as important as income. For example, 30 years 
ago, before the World War, the farmers of the nation were selling 
two to three hundred million dollars worth of horses and mules a 
year to non-farm people. In recent years this large income had been 
changed to the enormous expense of one billion dollars a year paid 
non-farm people for power. In addition, a half billion dollars is 
the estimated cost of the use of automobiles by farm people for 
pleasure. 


It is true that, unlike the losses incident to migration of youth 
from the farms, these expenditures for power and pleasure may yield 
a full return. Nevertheless, it should be realized that the income to 
agriculture is no greater now than a quarter century ago, measured in 
purchasing power. These vast expenditures involve lesser expendi- 
tures for other items or loss of the ownership of wealth. It is affect- 
ing the churches profoundly. The taxes that must be levied to pay 
for this war will also affect church collections, urban as well as rural. 


The Building of a New “Rurban’”’ (Rural-Urban) Civilization 


We must recognize that modern urban civilization is not repro- 
ducing the race, is not maintaining the integrity of the family, is 
not providing economic security for a large proportion of the people, 
is not providing probably one-third of the city people with the foods 
essential to health and efficiency, and is draining away from the 
rural people a large share of their income, inducing depletion of 
capital in land and buildings. It is also attracting the ambitious 
and educated rural youth to the cities, thereby depleting the leader- 
ship and perhaps impairing the genetic quality of the rural people, 
upon whom the nation is increasingly dependent for its future citi- 
zens, 


These conditions are inducing an expansion in our ideas as to 
the functions of government, and bid fair to alter profoundly the 
economic system. A new civilization is arising whose form is yet 
embryonic. 

Relative to the residence of the people an increasing proportion 
seem very likely to live in suburbs, often on part-time farms, and 
a few on country estates. Many in the urban aristocracy and in the 
middle class are seeking to preserve the family line and achieve a 
sense of economic security by moving onto the land. Apparently 
they are beginning to realize that the land is the foundation of the 
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family. May they also realize that the family is the foundation of 
the state. 

Relative to social conditions, it appears that society may be 
stratifying. The business and professional groups and the farm- 
ers who can afford to give their children a college education are pro- 
ducing the business and professional groups of tomorrow. Those 
farm families who are losing the ownership of the land are probably, 
in most cases, losing it forever. Their children are likely to become 
farm tenants and laborers, office workers, and semi-skilled and un- 
skilled laborers in the cities, perhaps in perpetuity. 


Property Is Power 


Whether the rural people in association, probably with the. 
urban and the suburban well-to-do, will be able to lead the na- 
tion toward a more stable and permanent civilization depends pri- 
marily, in my opinion, upon whether they can retain the ‘‘native 
values of rural life,’’ in large meeasure associated with Christian 
teaching, and recover the ownership of the land. Property confers 
not only liberty upon the possessor, it gives also power. Shall a 
large part of the nation’s farmers become tenants and laborers with 
the owners of the land living in the cities, as is the case in most 
plantation areas of the South? Or shall the system of family farms 
owned by the operators be preserved? The answer to this question 
also lies, in large part, in my opinion, in the hands of the leaders 
of agriculture in the nation, especially in the rural churches and in the 
colleges of agriculture, including the extension services. Whether 
these leaders and agencies exert a directing influence will depend 
largely upon their economic and social philosophy. 

To recover and retain the ownership of the land will require, in 
my opinion, that the farm people turn their faces from the over- 
commercialized urban capitalistic system, so far as they can, with its 
tendency toward exploitation and speculation, its emphasis on pres- 
ent gain and its discount of the future at 4 to 6 percent, and, in- 
stead, turn toward a less commercial system. In the South, for 
example, the “‘live at home’ program appears essential not only to 
the payment of debts by farmers but also even to an adequate diet. 
The high degree of independence must extend beyond the food sup- 
ply. I am deeply interested in the development of credit unions and 
of producer’s and consumer’s cooperation in Eastern Nova Scotia 
arising out of the study clubs organized by Father Coady and Fa- 
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ther Tompkins of Saint Francis Xavier University, and their Prot- 
estant allies. Here are a people as poor, apparently, as most farm 
people in our South, who are gradually solving most of their eco- 
nomic problems and recovering their courage and sense of dignity. 


It is my conviction that such dependence upon the cities for 
credit as exists at present, and for standards of living, styles of be- 
havior, attitudes and ideals, is a dangerous thing for the farming 
people. In general, to the extent that they accept the urban culture, 
their families will tend to diminish. Meanwhile, many will continue 
to lose the ownership of the land. If farmers must borrow to buy 
land, it would seem wise for them to consider closely the govern- 
mental-cooperative system, i. e., the Federal Land Bank, with its 
low interest rate and amortization plan that avoids the entire debt’s 
becoming due in the midst of a depression, or, if local credit is 
available on equal terms, borrow from such lenders and keep the 
interest and eventual principal payments in the community. At 6 
percent, the interest payments alone on a farm mortgaged for 50 per- 
cent of its value would buy the entire farm in a third of a century. 
Although interest payments have totaled twice the face value of the 
mortgage, it remains undiminished. 


If the farming people are to recover and retain the ownership of 
the land, they must become masters of their own fates financially, in 
so far as practicable, captains of their own souls culturally. They 
must do this soon, judging from the trends, or they may lose the 
opportunity. 


Reviving the Rural Voluntary Institutions 


Among the great institutions in rural America are the family, 
the churches, the school, the farm organizations, the fraternal orders, 
and the agricultural extension service. The school and the extension 
service, both maintained by the state, are expanding their functions 
to meet urgent needs, while in the opinion of many, the family, the 
churches, and the fraternal orders are not functioning as fully as in 
the past, though the need of their services is, apparently, greater than 
ever. Now the voluntary institutions are associated with the spirit 
of freedom and a sense of responsibility. Freedom is associated with 
democratic government and has promoted the progress of science. 
Sense of responsibility is associated with the accumulation of wealth 
and has also promoted the progress of science. 
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There is a widespread trend in the occidental world toward seek- 
ing the solution of deep-seated difficulties in economic devices admin- 
istered by the state. These can help to correct injustices, and in 
emergencies they may be imperative, but the major causes of our 
present distress lie beyond the reach of such measures, in my opinion. 
Economic reorganization cannot alone solve the profound problems 
of rural life and national welfare, nor can political reorganization do 
so, though such reorganization can produce more favorable condi- 
tions for the solution of these problems. The need, the essential, as 
I sense it, is a vitalizing spirit, arising from the acceptance of worthy 
ideals — a humanitarian conviction partaking of religious fervor. We 
must subordinate the temporal values now characteristic of urban 
life, and accept as our guide the more permanent values of rural life. 


What are these rural values? First, the family ideal, which in- 
cludes the reproduction of the race, the education of the child, and 
the transmission of wealth and culture from generation to genera- 
tion, | 
Second, a recognition of the divine in man, of the worth of the 
human soul; or, as expressed in part by Thomas Jefferson, the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The concept of the in- 
finite worth of the human soul is a priceless contribution of Chris- 
tianity to the progress of civilization. In my opinion it laid the 
foundation for the growth of freedom, democracy, and science. 


Third, patriotism, loyalty to the state. Without peace, the pro- 
tection of life and property, and the many functions of the state in 
promoting the public welfare, most of the things we cherish could 
not exist and life itself would become precarious. 


Fourth, an emphasis on the dignity of labor, and its function 
not only in the production of commodities but also in the develop- 
ment of personality. This also is a doctrine of Christianity. 


Fifth, a realization of the necessity of so-called sacrifice, particu- 
larly of the present for the sake of the future, by parents for the sake 
of children, and by citizens for the state. Such sacrifice is basic not 
only to the reproduction of the race, but also to the accumulation of 
wealth and the conservation of natural and human resources. 


Sixth, a comprehension of the importance from the economic, 
social and political standpoints of the widespread distribution of 
the ownership of property, particularly of the land. 
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The Responsibilty of the Christian Church 


The past year, with its developments in Europe and the Orient, 
has brought to me a fuller recognition of the contribution of Chris- 
tianity to occidental civilization. Unemployment plus war has re- 
vived paganism in militant form. Paganism also recognizes the 
basic importance of the family, emphasizes loyalty to the state, also 
the dignity of labor and the necessity of sacrifice, but it, apparently, 
denies the divine in man. 

I conclude that the church — Catholic, Protestant, and He- 
brew — has a great role to play in rural as well as urban life. The 
nation must search itself to make sure that it has not undervalued 
agriculture and overvalued industrialism and commercialism. 


I hope the rural priests and pastors can work with the agricultural 
extension services and other agencies in developing among the rural 
people a revival of rural ideals relative to the family, the worth of 
the human soul, patriotism, the dignity of labor, the necessity of 
sacrifice, and the widespread distribution of the ownership of prop- 
erty. These ideals are now of deeper significance than bigger crops, 
or better livestock, or prices of farm products, or standards of liv- 
ing, important as these material things undoubtedly are. For social 
ideals are essential to the survival of the people and of the partially 
Christianized civilization that has developed during the centuries. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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The Modern State and Public Welfare 


WILERID PARSONS, S.J. 


It is hardly necessary to state at the outset that the term public 
welfare is being used in the sense that is currently given it by sociolo- 
gists, and especially by social-service theorists, as indicating all wel- 
fare activities carried on publicly. It is taken, therefore, in the 
active sense, not the passive sense, in the things that are done for 
people, not in the welfare that results from what is done for them. 

By ‘‘the state’’ is meant, not the government of the state, but 
the state itself; namely, any whole people organized politically, with 
a government that is not something above and apart from the people 
but an integral part of them. The exposition that follows takes for 
granted as an axiom of political philosophy that this government, 
in any just political society, has as its sole purpose the common good 
of the whole society in all its parts; that it is therefore but the 
representative of the public interest; and that it derives its just 
powers from the whole consent of the governed freely expressed; and 
that this statement of the purpose, functions, and power of a gov- 
ernment is true, not only of a democracy, where the people govern 
themselves, but of any government which is founded upon justice. 

The task of this article, therefore, is to inquire into the nature 
of the obligation of the state to provide for the people’s welfare 
through its government, to attempt to establish the limitations of 
that obligation, and to examine further the question as to whether 
the extent of government intervention called for under present cir- 
cumstances would necessarily exist in a political order established 
according to Christian principles.as expressed in Catholic political 
and social thought. 

First of all, there are in our modern world two main social 
theories which find themselves clashing over the question of public 
welfare, and neither of these two theories embodies the whole 
truth about the nature of the state, but only a partial truth, and 
therefore in practice each is wholly false. 

The first theory expresses the obligation of the citizen to the 
state. Now there can be no doubt that such an obligation exists. 
Each individual person has an obligation to the common good, 
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because it is in the common good, and out of it, that every other 
individual person in the state rightfully seeks that perfection of his 
personality which is his right by the natural law. No individual 
person can find this perfection unless all the others contribute to it 
by their common action. There is this much truth, therefore, in 
this first theory. 

But it is only a partial truth. Those who hold this theory deny 
the right of individual perfection as an end in itself. Whether it 
be in Communism, Nazism, or Fascism, they all hold that the in- 
dividual is only a means to the perfection of some higher entity: 
the working class in Communism, the German race in Nazism, the 
absolute state in Fascism. All of these three theories proclaim the 
necessity of public welfare: the individual shall be a healthy, well- 
clad, well-housed, well-fed, law-abiding citizen; but not for his 
happiness in this world or in the next. His welfare is not sought 
for him, but only that the group as a whole to which be beolngs — 
class, race, or state —- may be supremely powerful. When the work- 
er enjoys economic welfare, the proletariat is strong; when the Ger- 
man man and woman are healthy and happy, the German race will 
conquer; when the Italian peasant and worker are purged of their 
frailties, the Roman Empire will prosper. It is the welfare of the 
universal group which is sought, not the supreme temporal and 
eternal happiness of every individual citizen. Public welfare is not 
denied in any of these branches of this theory. On the contrary, 
it is assiduously sought after. But it is sought after for something 
else altogether, and that something altogether apart from and above 
the individual citizen. 

On the other hand, the other theory would go to the other ex- 
treme. This theory has been in command, unfortunately and al- 
together unnecessarily, in the democratic countries. It is also a 
theory of public welfare, in theory. It is the theory of the un- 
limited liberty of the private individual, and therefore the exact con- 
trary of the other theory. The individual has the right to seek his 
own welfare where and as he can, without any help or hindrance 
from the state. Individual material welfare is the sole end of the 
political society. 

This, too, is only a partial truth. It is not all the individual 
persons in the state whose liberty is demanded, but only a shadowy 
entity in theory called “‘the individual.’’ In practice, economic 
liberty exists in such a state only for those individuals who are 
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strong enough or ruthless enough or lucky enough to take that lib- 
erty by some kind of material force. The rest are necessarily re- 
duced to the position of working for those few who come out on 
top. No common good results, or at best a very diluted kind of 
common good; the benefits that “‘trickle down,” as they have it. 
Whatever public welfare exists in such a state is either an accidental 
result or else it is extorted from an unwilling but powerful minority 
and in defiance of prevailing economic-social doctrine. 

Both of these theories, then, are partly right and partly wrong. 
They are right in what they assert and wrong in what they deny. 
One denies the individual benefit of political action; the other denies 
the social responsibility of individual acts. 


There is, however, a third theory of public welfare, based on 
a third theory of the nature of the state. It is the traditional doctrine 
of our Western civilization, though long obscured by the clash 
of the other two partial theories, each of which demanded that we 
must necessarily accept either one or other of them. It holds that 
both of the others are right in what they affirm, and it therefore 
accepts both affirmations at the same time. Man’s actions have both 
an individual and a social aspect, not purely individual, not wholly 
social. The state exists that man may find in it the perfection of his 
nature, spiritual and material at the same time. The state as a 
whole, then, owes each individual all that is necessary for this per- 
fection. Here is equality: the right of all individuals impartially 
to receive the benefits of society. Here is liberty: the right of all 
the individuals to be governed in their own interest. Here is also 
the basis of the state’s duty through its government of providing 
for the welfare of its citizens. This is a social duty incumbent on 
every citizen to contribute to it each in his own way. 

Hence it is clear that the right of receiving social benefits is not 
the whole relation of the individual to his state or its government. 
By the very same reason that the individual as a citizen has the right 
to participate in the goods that arise from political society, by 
that same reason he has the obligation to contribute collectively 
with all others to the welfare of each other individual as a citizen. 
That is the reason why the collectivist theory as an exclusive one 
is false, and why an exclusive individualist theory is likewise wrong. 

Now when this traditional social-individual theory is applied 
to the modern state, and particularly the democratic state, it con- 
fronts a peculiar problem. For nearly a century now the economic 
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theory of liberalism has been confused in both the popular and the 
scholarly minds with the political theory of democracy, as if the 
two were one. Any attempt, therefore, on the part of social re- 
formers to use the powers of government for relief or prevention 
of social ills has been immediately stigmatized as an attack on de- 
mocracy, when in reality it is only a blow to economic liberalism, 
and can and should be the most democratic thing in the world. 

At the same time, those who are the casualties of the ill-fated 
alliance of liberalism and democracy, all those who are reduced in 
opportunity, in security, in health, in frugal comfort, all these have 
naturally demanded that the same state which made possible the 
accumulation of goods in the hands of the wealthy, should also 
make possible the relief of those who suffered from this accumulation. 


The logic of this conclusion may not be doubted, though the 
truth of the premises may be, for they also accept the assumption 
that there is no social duty as such, but only a bare right of an in- 
dividual to receive equally with everybody else. The natural con- 
sequence of such a state of mind is a belief that the whole nature 
of citizenship consists in receiving and not at all in giving, the much- 
feared mendicant mind of the conservatives. 

This last point seems to me to be important. We have been 
told by many opposed to them that public-welfare activities and 
legislation merely result in a sad passivity on the part of the masses, 
which have come to look on government as the be-all and end-all 
of their existence. Those who speak this way are unmindful that 
the wealthy classes always had the mendicant mind toward govern- 
ment long before. In spite of their theory of government hands-off, 
they have themselves always looked to government, and constantly 
used it, to facilitate their pursuit of wealth, through tariff, fiscal, and 
other favors. The fact is, of course, that the expectant and itching 
palms of the poor classes, stretched out to government, are not the re- 
sult of their being helped now, but of their not having been helped 
before. Both they and their critics were victims of the same individ- 
ualist doctrine. It was not public welfare that reduced them to 
mendicants; they were mendicants before public welfare came to 
their assistance. 

The older traditional theory, therefore, confronted with the 
special problem of economic liberalism allied with democracy, sees 
clearly that the social balance between the individual and society has 
been disturbed. It is true that the citizen’s duty to give is equal 
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with his right to receive. But it is also true that the right to receive 
has been gravely compromised in the name of an exclusive individ- 
ualism, which has resulted in a few receiving and independent and 
the many lacking and dependent. To bring any kind of right order 
into society, therefore, it is necessary to restore the balance and is in- 
cumbent on the state to enlist the services of its government towards 
this restoration. 

When this is done, no one has the right to claim that democracy 
has been imperilled. It is true that every time we devise new laws 
looking to social betterment, we automatically grant the executive 
new powers, for it is the executive's duty to exact obedience to the 
will of the legislature. But unless we are prepared to say that our 
executive is outside and above our system of government, and there- 
fore outside the state itself, then we may not claim that increased 
executive powers means less self-government. They mean more 
government, of course, but more government is not contrary to 
democracy, but to the economic theory of laissez-faire. A greater 
or lesser degree of governmental power has nothing to do with the 
question of whether that government is self-government, which is 
democracy. 

Hence the two main objections to public-welfare activities and 
legislation disappear. If the mendicant mind has appeared under 
modern public-welfare projects, the cause lies not in the fact that 
the under-privileged are receiving these benefits, but in the fact that 
they did not receive them before; not with those who are providing 
the benefits, but with those who had deprived people of them, and 
it especially lies in the adoption of a false attitude that identifies eco- 
nomic individualism with democracy. Secondly, democracy has not 
disappeared when it enlarges its powers of governing, but only when 
it has lost the power of self-government. 


The traditional theory of the state, which is the Catholic theory, 
clearly teaches that society has the duty of restoring the balance of 
order that has been disturbed by the application of a false notion of 
the state. The state therefore has the clear duty of using its govern- 
ment for the relief of those who are the victims of a bad economic 
order, and also, where possible, to prevent the recurrence of these 
disasters. On the other hand, this same Catholic theory does not 
by any means hold that this condition is an ideal one. It clearly 
recognizes its necessity under the present economic order, where the 
private owners of producing property refuse to take the responsibility 
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for the individual casualties which are caused by free enterprise. At 
the same time, it no less definitely holds that neither the cause nor 
the result should necessarily occur. 

The essentially Catholic concept of the state is an organic one. 
The state, according to it, is a society composed of a series of orders 
in which those who perform the same function in that society find 
themselves pursuing a common good. These orders, to use the 
word of Pope Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno, a word translated 
by vocational groups in English, these orders are a natural creation 
of economic and professional pursuits. Whether their members be 
owners, directors, managers, or workers, they have the identical com- 
mon end, which is the production of the goods or services which all 
of them cooperate, each in his way, to produce for the good of so- 
ciety. They therefore belong of necessity to the same subsidiary 
society. 

Now in our modern world these subsidiary societies have not 
been allowed to function. Each of them is broken across horizontal- 
ly by the artificial creation of classes, composed of two groups: those 
who own and those who work for those who own. It is perhaps 
the most striking teaching of the papal encyclicals that these classes 
should be abolished, so that when the division in each order is 
healed, the order may be allowed to function as it should. It will, 
of course, be noticed that the encyclicals do not speak of establishing 
vocational groups — a thing which is impossible, since they already 
exist by nature — but of re-establishing them, that is, of allowing 
them to function, regardless of the position which their respective 
members hold on the labor market. 

Now the application of this Catholic doctrine to the question of 
public welfare should be clear. Pope Pius XI bitterly complains 
of the necessity, under our present order of conflicting classes, of 
overburdening the government with functions which should be car- 
ried on by subsidiary groups. Government should not be forced to 
descend into these lesser fields of activity. It does have to do that now, 
he admits; but under a better order it would not be forced to it. 
Under a better order, each professional group, or subsidiary order, 
would perform those functions, either separately or collectively with 
other groups, that are now largely carried on by government. Help- 
less old age, under-privileged childhood, professional education, in- 
dustrial disabilities, ill health, poor housing, bad labor conditions, 
all these would find their care and cure where lies their cause, in our 
industrial society itself, not in the political. 
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Each of these orders in society, therefore, besides being a produc- 
ing, servicing or professional agency, would also be a complete social 
service organization, each taking responsibility for its own needs, for 
its Own casualties, its own helpless young, sick, and aged. Each 
order, as I have said, would do this either on its own, or, as is more 
likely, in cooperation with other similar orders. And if this were 
done, the state would see its government relieved of that crushing 
burden of a top-heavy bureaucracy and of heavy taxation which 
keeps it now from exercising its own proper function, which is that 
of providing for the common good in a more universal way, by 
“watching, guiding, urging, curbing,’’ to quote Pope Pius XI again. 
But until that is done, public welfare remains the paramount duty 
of the state as such, through its government. 


Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
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The Social Structure and Status System of 
Modern Communities: A New Approach 


SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V. D. 


Anthropology has been primarily interested in primitive man. 
During the last decade this field of study was enlarged to such an 
extent that today an anthropologist need no longer apologize for 
intruding upon the domain of other sciences, paticularly, sociology. 
It is not the writer’s intention to justify this course of development. 
One might point out, however, that many of the historical events of 
the past twenty years are shot through and through with anthropolog- 
ical conceptions, or should one say, misconceptions. For good and ill, 
then, anthropology has become the universal study of man. In this 
article I wish to give a report of but one sociological application of 
anthropological techniques and methods to the study of the modern 
community. 

The studies of modern society now being published in Yankee 
City‘ as well as those in Deep South? are products of the research 
inaugurated by the Committee of Industrial Physiology at Harvard 
University for the general purpose of acquiring a better understand- 
ing of human behavior. Recent studies and research in Ireland and 
our own Southwest were stimulated by the same agency. A town 
in New England and one in the southern states were chosen because 
they both offered, comparatively speaking, a long tradition of cultural 
continuity into whose fabric in the course of time diverse cultural 
patterns have been woven. At the present time the social science 
department of the University of Chicago is very actively cooperating 
in this work. 

This attempt to ‘‘understand human relations in action”’ calls into 
service the machinery of several branches of the social sciences but 
especially that of psychology and social anthropology. Among primi- 
tive societies this task can be carried out quite easily since they usually 
are small and social relations are few in number and, for the most 


*Lloyd Warner, Yankee City. 


* Allison Davis, Burleigh Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner, Deep South, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1941. 
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part, simple in character. It is characteristic of the whole approach 
to note that Lloyd W. Warner of the University of Chicago, 
who has contributed much to the execution and success of this 
work, spent three years among the Murngin, a primitive tribe in 
Australia. Among the best known collaborators one might mention 
Leo Srole, Paul S. Lunt, J. O. Low, Conrad Arensberg, Allison 
Davis and Burleigh Gardner. 

In applying the experience gained from primitive studies to re- 
search among modern communities it is quite obvious that it would 
be almost impossible to delve into the life of a city with a large popu- 
lation with the same thoroughness as could be done for a tribe of 
three or four hundred natives. Neither would a segment of a large 
city satisfy the ‘laboratory conditions’ postulated, since, for the 
purpose of comparison, a ‘‘total community’’ has to be investigated, 
i.@., a community sufficient unto itself economically and socially. 
Such a well integrated social group can be expected to function with 
comparative ease. Nevertheless, there is a process of accommodation 
in progress whereby the new industries, the immigrant ethnic groups 
and a thousand and one new situations consequent upon the develop- 
ment and changes in American society as a whole are continuously 
raising new problems of adjustment and acculturation. 


The town selected was mapped out to show the residential and 
industrial districts. Here it was found that the ethnics were segre- 
gated and also that lines, so to say, ran across the town which were 
even used by the inhabitants themselves to classify the people living 
there. The distance from the river front to the heights of the hill 
almost turned out to be the ladder of social ranking. 


The investigators made the acquaintance and received the coopera- 
tion of the leaders in the town and told the individuals who were 
interviewed that they were making a social study. All possible rec- 
ords were obtained from newspaper files, the assessor’s office, tele- 
phone books, deeds, maps etc. The interviews were informal and 
had for their purpose the eliciting of the attitude of the inter- 
viewee on other people in the town. This information enabled the 
interviewer to infer the rank and status of the inhabitants in rela- 
tion to each other. The staff consisted at times of as many as fifteen 
investigators. 

It must be clear that the emphasis was placed not upon culture 
but upon social organization. When culture strains of diverse prove- 
nience have lived in intimate contact with one another for some time 
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a process takes place which we call acculturation. This is studied 
by cultural anthropology or ethnology. Since the carriers of the 
original cultural traditions were also equipped with an apparatus 
that enabled them to function as social beings, the accommodation, 
or better, the assimilation-process that results from their mingling, 
is the specific study of social anthropology. 

The followers of this latter school have been called “‘function- 
alists’’ — they try to find out how a social system functions hic et 
nunc. They themselves profess to be following a “‘scientific method” 
in contradistinction to the ‘‘historical method’’ now in vogue among 
the cultural anthropologists. A scientific synthesis would mean that 
“the problems are arranged in some order, implicit postulates are 
exposed, and general propositions are formulated as to society.” * 
‘These propositions are not to be treated as final, but are to be chal- 
lenged, revised or abandoned as the investigation into special fact guid- 
ed by them proceeds.” * 

In a thorough study of a total community (‘‘a group of individu- 
als in interaction,’ by definition) all the behavior and attitudes of 
the participants in the multiple and complex social relationships that 
cross and recross segments of the whole are observed, classified, and 
interpreted as “‘products of mutual determination and reciprocal 
influences.” * Although much of the framework of this school stems 
from Emile Durkheim, Robert Lowie, and more directly from Rad- 
cliffe-Brown, they assert quite frankly that they do not follow Durk- 
heim in his “‘group-mind”’ idea but rather consider society as an 
organism, the various relations being as parts of a total structure. 

The simplest unit of such a whole is the relationship of two 
individuals in one or more relations. This dyadic relationship is the 
product of two forces proceeding from both individuals each of whom 
has an attitude towards the other. This attitude may be one of co- 
hesion or opposition and in varying degrees of intensity. The atti- 
tudes of one person to another, it is said, can be learned by observing 
how they act toward each other. Behavior or behavioral attitudes 
are, therefore, the immediate object for the social anthropologist. 
Consonant with their scientific procedure they must 1. put this be- 
havior in its immediate social and relational context (e.g., Mrs. 
Smith does not invite Mrs. Jones to her garden party because Mrs. 


*Robert Redfield, Social Anthropology of North American Tribes, p. 12. 
* Ibid., p. 11. 


*L. W. Warner, Yankee City. 
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Jones does not belong to her circle of friends. 2. put this relation- 
ship in a larger framework (e. g., the Smiths and the Joneses differ 
as to economic level, occupation of their husbands, education of their 
children, church, club und clique membership etc.) 3. place this larger 
relationship in the whole system. The total community is thus con- 
ceived as a complex configuration of relations, each a part of the 
whole system and interdependent. 

A community is taken to be a working social system, t.e., a 
system of interlocking coordinated relations. These relations, or let 
us call them the structural parts of the system, are classified in various 
categories, such as, kinship, ecology, economics, religion, etc., only 
from their social aspect. A number of such categories of relations 
make up a sub-system and all the sub-systems together comprise the 
total social system of the community. The structural units of each 
sub-system are observable and are comparatively small groups of 
relations. These are generally of a single type and center around a 
specific physical locus. Thus, the family is a structure within the 
kinship sub-system. Other typical structures in the American social 
system are the factory, the store, the bank, the school, the church, 
etc. As we mentioned, these type relations are classified so that to- 
gether they make up a certain configurational social pattern. Taking 
a social structure as a ‘“‘system of formal and informal groupings by 
which the social behavior of individuals is regulated,’ ° the norms 
and variations of a given social structure within each of the sub- 
systems chosen for study are described and analyzed. 

The study of primitives nearly always points to some such 
structure as dominating the whole system. Hence it was assumed 
that each society and also modern communities had some similar 
basic structure by which an individual’s outlook was determined 
and to which he constantly refers his definition of social usage. The 
fundamental structure of American society was assumed to be eco- 
nomic. It was soon found out, however, that comparative wealth 
as well as occupational status were only contributing factors to one’s 
rank status and social participation in the group. In this study a 
new hyopthesis was gradually formulated which might be called the 
“Class Hypothesis.”” In the Deep South study this was elaborated 
still further into the ‘‘Class and Caste’’ theory. 

A class may be defined as ‘‘two or more orders of people who are 
believed to be and are accordingly ranked by the members of the 


*L,. Warner, op. cit. 
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community in socially superior and inferior positions.””* Children 
are born with the same class status as their parents. Although there 
is a tendenccy for a class to be endogamous, mobility up and down 
the social scale is possible. Class society distributes rights and privi- 
leges, duties and obligations unequally. Class behavior means that 
“‘one must act right, ea 


46 


one must be mindful of his position,” “‘one 
must not disgrace one’s family,’’ etc. A person, therefore, needs cer- 
tain specific characteristics associated with his station in life. 

Thus, in Yankee City, if you were to describe to any intelligent 
native the education, occupation, income, family name, residence, in- 
timate friends, clubs, fraternities, manners, speech, and outward be- 
havior of any individual, he could easily rank him for you in the 
exact position he held in the community. Those better informed do 
not need so much information. All they have to know is to what 
clubs and fraternities the man belonged in order to determine his 
rank. Now this is precisely what the investigator has to do. He must 
endeavor to find out all those characteristics, the sum-total of which 
practically always results in placing an individual precisely in a cer- 
tain social position. In Yankee City some six classes are found. 
Briefly they are: 


General Class Specific Class No. of persons % of Population 


I Upper Upper 242 1.44% 

UPPER II Lower Upper 262 1.56% 
III Upper Middle 1715 10.22% 

MIDDLE Lower Middle 4720 28.12% 
V Upper Lower 5741 32.6 % 

LOWER 4234 25.22% 


Geographically, the three main classes could be classified as ‘‘High- 
streeters,”’ “‘Sidestreeters,’’ and Riverbrookers.”’ 

These social anthropologists hold also that man, no matter where 
he is to be found, always takes account of the three worlds with 
which he finds himself in contact, namely, the natural environment, 
from which he must satisfy some of his biological needs: the social 
environment, 1. e., those with whom he comes into direct or indirect 
social contact; the supernatural world, to which as a finite being he 
is subject. Man everywhere in the world has devised a technical 
system to cope with his natural environment, a social system to facili- 
tate his dealings with his fellow humans, and a religious system to 


™L. Warner, op. cit. 
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define and control his relations with the absolute. In all of these 
three systems each individual has a place peculiar to himself. His 
position in each is defined by his behavior which in turn is determined 
to a greater or less degree by the attitude of other participants in the 
same system. The social interaction of all those encompassed by a 
social system is not a haphazard thing left to individual idiosyn- 
cracies. 

Since an individual, in order to avoid conflict, is expected to act 
according to the position he holds in the whole system, one can by a 
process of induction infer from his actions, from his relations with 
others, what is and what is not in conformity with his social position. 
His behavior thus becomes an index of his social personality. Al- 
though human beings are fundamentally the same the world over, 
men have created different cultures and different social systems. Con- 
sequently we find variations among the types of structures, variations 
that result from the behavioral attitudes of the members of each 
community. 


For purposes of illustration let us take the kinship system. Uni- 
versal in all kinship systems is the individual family. But varia- 
tions appear even in this fundamental element of all society. Anthro- 
pologists speak of the patriarchal family, the matrilineal family, the 
extended family, etc. Add to this all the variations found in mar- 
riage: visit marriage, matrilocal and patrilocal marriage, monogamy 
and polygyny, etc., different conceptions as to descent, inheritance, 
etc. Furthermore, some peoples have wider conceptions of relation- 
ship such as clans, phratries, moieties, etc. Associational features 
also are closely linked to kinship, such as age and sex grading, secret 
societies, clubs, fraternities. Kinship structures must of necessity be 
influenced by these various institutions. One must, therefore, study 
each community to find out the type of kinship system that prevails 
and learn how this type varies from others. But the behavioral atti- 
tudes in each system can be expected to conform to type, otherwise 
there would be utter confusion. If a tribe forbids a son-in-law to 
speak to his mother-in-law and commands him among other things 
to leave the hut when his sister enters, to obey his uncle rather than 
his father, to allow his nephew to destroy his property at will, any 
failure to observe these rules and regulations would throw a wrench 
into the whole social machinery of the tribe. 


Social behavior in this perspective, then, can give us an insight 
into each structure and sub-system and eventually into the whole 
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social system of a community, tribal or modern. From this stand- 
point, social behavior can be considered symbolical and social action 
as a symbol of one’s thoughts and actions. Naturally, the products 
implications. Thus, in a factory, the products of a day laborer, 
of such thought and action similarly have symbolical and significant 
important as they may be, do not carry with them the economic nor 
the social connotations of the draughtsman’s blue prints. 

The social system of Yankee City turned out to be a class system, 
one of statuses graded in hierarchical fashion in a vertical series. Each 
rank is generally associated with a specific type of role, office, or func- 
tion, and with certain attributes and symbols which lend their hold- 
ers a certain “‘status value.’’ In any such hierarchical system any 
individual shares the evaluation or prestige of the status-rank he 
occupies. Such stratified systems are relatively permanent, the various 
levels being determined and defined in terms of superior-inferior on the 
criteria of certain fundamental social values. 

Into Yankee City, beginning around 1830, immigrants came 
from different countries in Europe and from Canada, Irish, French- 
Canadians, Poles, Greeks, Russians and Jews. Since an immigrant 
group usually began at the lower end of the economic and social 
ladder we can now also study how far they advanced economically 
and socially in the course of a hundred years or more. As mentioned 
before, mobility of certain degree was possible in this class system, 
namely, by the acquisition of the characteristics of the higher classes. 
A time scale can even be imposed upon these social events by classify- 
ing the immigrant groups and their descendants into first, second, 
third generations, etc. The social mobility of these groups might 
be briefly characterized as follows: 


1) Acculturation in some external things, such as clothes, takes 
place very rapidly among the ethnics. 


2) Greater participation of the immigrant group in the system 
of Yankee City® makes for less segregation, less differentiation, and 
increasing integration (e. g., latecomers advanced comparatively more 


*The Deep South study carried out in similar fashion brought into clearer 
focus not only the class system but also a caste system. A caste is “the or- 
ganized system of sentiments and attitudes which is exressed in the social prac- 
tices of the groups and in the beliefs they hold about themselves” or better a 
caste is “an endogamous and herditary subdivision of an ethnic unit occupying a 
position of superior and inferior rank or social esteem in comparison with other 
subdivisions.” Cf, Deep South, op. cit. Mobility does not exist. 

As with class so there is also caste behavior which is rigidly observed. This 
caste behavior, as in the case of the classes, was analyzed and found to be sym- 
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quickly than the Irish (who came first) because when the Irish came 
there were not available the more recent industrial and commercial 
opportunities so that those who came more recently did not have to 
be satisfied with such a lowly economic beginning. 


3) Association with and participation in are a true index of 
identification with a group. 


4) Status mobility of an individual, particularly if it is rapid, 
is practically always accompanied by dissociation from his native 
group. Too great association with the native group prevents move- 
ment upward. 


5) The length of an ethnic group’s sojourn determines its 
amount of acculturation and assimilation. Thus, the Irish, the old- 
est ethnic group, ‘‘almost rule the whole town.” 


6) There is a connection between mobility and the degree of 
ethnic differentiation (e. g., Irish). 


7) Although there is no relation of cause and effect between 
mobility, acculturation, and assimilation, there is a close inter- 
dependence. 


8) Because of the mobility possibilities, ethnic groups in Yankee 
City have become more acculturated and assimilated than their fellow 
countrymen who settled down in other countries, (e. g., the Jews 
in Poland, the Greeks in Turkey). 

9) Three final conclusions: 

a) Social assimilation implies both acculturation and mo- 
bility. 

b) Status mobility implies acculturation but not necessarily 
assimilation (e. g., Jews). 

c) Acculturation does not necessarily imply either status 
mobility or assimilation (e. g., the Negroes). 


St. Anselm’s Church, Chicago, III. 


bolic of social position or rank and to be strictly enforced by means of sanctions. 
Endogamy, however, was the keystone of caste. 


In the study, Deep South, the caste system of whites and Negroes was found 
to be crisscrossed by a class system peculiar to each. The Negro class system 
was detected by means of such criteria as status of family, economic status, edu- 
cation, church, color, and form of hair, etc. In general the physical traits of 
whites were given the highest social value. The Negro Color Caste System and 
th Negro Class System were mutually enforcing. 
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The Significance of the Adolescent Girl 


in Reconstructing Family Life 
SISTER MILDRED, O.S.B. 


There is today, on the part of the people who weigh social con- 
sequences, a clear recognition of the need for the study of the effect 
upon the family of present day social, economic and spiritual life. If 
the one institution upon which society depends most intimately is 
the family, then under present conditions America needs to be 
brought to restudy fundamental values, to see better what things are 
first. We need to take a national moral inventory, and the first and 
most significant item in the survey must essentially be the status of 
the family as it functions today. 

The worth and permanence of our present social order cannot 
be completely insured by guns and tanks and dive bombers, nor even 
by a completely equipped and thorough-going two ocean navy — 
but only by our hardihood as a people, a hardihood based upon vig- 
orous, wholesome, Christian family life. We must be willing to 
learn facts and face them — eager to modify and change them. Our 
lines of attack must be planned and purposeful; they must be 
backed and made confident by clear vision and purpose and by tested 
and pertinent knowledge. The cry of the hour must be not merely 
“national defense’ on the physical side — but more foreefully still 
— national moral defense. 

We cannot adequately interpret the culture in American life and 
civilization unless we view it in consideration of the fact that its 
foundations lie first and foremost in healthy family life. 

If a nation is to have any spirit and cohesiveness at all, it is 
because it is fundamentally an aggregation of families. No society 
is consistently and worthily built up unless it reckons with its family 
life in the doing. Destroy the family and you have undermined the 
basis of national solidarity. Of all the institutions of society, that 
which is most important to its order and happiness is the constitu- 
tion of the family and its government. 

There is nothing in this that is strikingly, or in any important 
way, new. Yet, because of the extraordinary extent and seriousness 
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of modern problems and dilemmas when on all hands we are being 
faced with the inadequacies of the system of social living inaugurated 
in our era, when the need for readjustment of fundamental issues 
becomes so glaringly and urgently necessary, all these facts acquire 
a new and an unusual significance and interpretation. 

Everywhere today we perceive a need for effecting a reconstruc- 
tion of situations — everywhere is the cry raised for new plans, new 
schemes for rebuilding the social order. The present order, lacking 
security and reality on all sides is groping and grasping for a way 
to find itself. 

No one would venture to call in question the fact that the re- 
building of which we speak — the reconstruction of our social order, 
the society of the present — is essentially youth’s task. Yet no worth- 
while or practical reconstruction can ever be effected unless such a re- 
doing is initiated at the very fountainhead or basis of things, namely, 
the family. We cannot hope to do much for the group at large 
or for the social order itself until we can assure ourselves that we 
have a healthy, vigorous, sound type of family life as a groundwork 
for such re-establishment. 

But neither can we accomplish much in the matter of family 
reconstruction unless we have good mothers; and mothers are drawn 
from the rank and file of our adolescent girls. It is the girl of the 
present generation that will be the mother of the next. 


Our greatest and most pressing problem then, and one which 
forces itself upon us with a compelling urgency, especially in view of 
modern conditions and problems, is one of so directing the lives of 
our adolescent girls as to bring about the highest and best form of 
social structure. 

By all means, therefore, let us take thought, but let us first be 
sure we are taking the right kind of thought. We cannot protect 
ourselves unless we strengthen our own fibers. But how can this 
be accomplished except through the mothers in the homes? 

Womanhood in our modern social order has a new place — 
hence a new influence. The strongest forces in the world are in- 
telligent mothers. It is they who completely shape the ideals of 
any civilization. If we would know the political and moral con- 
ditions of a state we must ask what rank women hold in it. We can- 
not adequately interpret the culture in American life and civiliza- 
tion unless we view it in consideration of the fact that woman is 
the nerve center of all society on the life side. We are always 
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brought back to the realistic conclusion that the very heart of the 
social order and the central key to all its problems and progress are 
to be found in its women. It is as custodian of life, using this term 
in its very widest sense, that woman makes her unique contribution 
to civilization. 

The future of our country is in the hands of our girls. One can- 
not fail to be impressed by their great possibilities and worth, with 
the promise of hope for the future wrapped up in them. They are 
the future mothers upon whom the ideals of tomorrow’s children 
rest. Hence it is that we may say that a wholesome, vigorous girl- 
hood of one generation betokens the soundness, vitality, and progress 
of that which follows it. The implications of a statement as broad 
as this will need some elaboration. 

It is in the first place by Divine arrangement that to the girl of 
the present in her capacity as mother of the future that the child 
life of the succeeding age is entrusted. No one who even dimly 
realizes the immeasurable importance of the formative years of child 
life can overlook this fact. Infancy is the decisive period in educa- 
tion. In the earliest years are formed the strong tendencies which 
give shape and direction to an individual’s entire life. But these 
years belong to the mother. No one else is adequately equipped to 
fill the needs of the child that these years present. There are certain 
basic requisites for the child that a mother alone can meet. Mother- 
hood has been the most significant task of women throughout the 
ages and is still the one to which most of our girls devote them- 
selves. If the mothers of our children are the guardians of our future 
citizens, then woman in her role of wife and mother holds the fate 
of a nation in the hollow of her hand. The glory of a nation de- 
pends upon the ministry of woman, on the influence of wives, of 
daughters, of sisters and of mothers. 

It is most significant that when Christ wished to restore the 
family to its true and rightful dignity He began by reinstating 
woman in her correct position. 

It has also been frequently observed that as man rises in nobility, 
his estimate of woman rises with him. The wisest, noblest, and 
most distinguished men have cherished the most exalted views of 
women. Many of the world’s greatest figures have freely acknowl- 
edged that the beacon light which led to their most notable achieve- 
ments was a wife, a sister, or a mother. It has often been stated 
that no truly worthy cause ever saw completion without the con- 
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scious or inspirational intervention of woman. To improve and 
elevate woman is but to improve and elevate man; and in improv- 
ing and elevating them both together, we are building for a new, a 
wholesome, a lasting, social order. 

Here, then, we are face to face with the cardinal fact — the girl 
as potential woman. It is the girl of the present generation that will 
be the woman of the next, and the woman will essentially be what 
we make the girl. There is great responsibility resting on society 
for its whole generation of girls —- the mothers of the future. 

As womanhood emerges from girlhood and the individual be- 
comes a part of the adult world about her, the social group of which 
she becomes a mature member has certain rather specific expectations 
in regard to her status and conduct. The demands that society 
makes as a result of these expectations, both as concerns the individu- 
al girl as well as the group to which she belongs, together with the 
claims of the coming generation are pressed upon her with a ve- 
hemence that has in no previous years been so urgent. Yet what- 
ever the demands of the group, the woman can be no more than 
what we make the girl. 

In the light of all this, there must be an upward trend in the 
valuation of all that pertains to the girl, to her education, her prep- 
aration for adulthood, and for undertaking the great responsibilities 
that are to be hers in the future. 

We must emphasize all that is specifically feminine, everything 
in the girl that is hers by her nature as a girl, or that has been super- 
added by way of natural gift; everything that can make a contribu- 
tion to the task that is to devolve upon her. Our task, in simple 
words, is that of making good mothers. In essence this means that 
we are to place new emphasis on the training of the girl. We are 
to recognize her potentialities in the upbuilding of the factors in our 
society that in the changing conditions of the world have brought 
events to the pitiable impasse in which we find them today. 

We must keep in mind that applied to our problems of the 
present it may well be that the world in which the girl is compelled 
to live is unsuited to her nature; also that the type of education she 
has received in the past and to which we continue to subject her is in 
no effective way fitting her for the tasks that lie ahead. 

We must utilize her adolescent years not only for the girl’s own 
advantage, but for the good of the whole society of which she is a 
growing part. This work will involve not only the family into 
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which she has been born, but will affect also her formal training in 
school — her religious and moral training, her preparation for the 
proper maturing of her emotions — in fact, everything that in any 
way is bound up with the life of the girl. It means that we must 
grasp all the forces that wield an influence on her — the physical, the 
mental, the moral, the social, and all others, and make them serve 
our purposes in the building of the girl. 

Further, her varying relationships with other people are to be 
studied, not only those of her own age group, but of all with whom 
she comes in contact. We must know too, what is the girl’s analysis 
of herself, what she is thinking, feeling, wishing — what are her at- 
titudes, her ideals, her problems, and her own method of analyzing 
them. 

This is a broad program and will require the united efforts of 
parents, of teachers, of religious leaders, of those engaged in the 
supervision of social and recreational activities, of social workers — 
of all those indeed, whose lives are in any way bound up with those 
of our girls. It is the business of all these to interpret the world to 
the girl and the girl to herself. 

Today conditions are changing with a rapidity that challenges 
man’s adaptibility as never before. Yesterday’s preparation is not 
adequate for today’s needs. We cannot subject our girls of plastic age 
to the lax and deplorable conditions that characterize our modern’ 
social life without paying the inevitable penalty of weakening our 
moral fiber because of dimming spiritual ideals. Our preparation 
of the girl to meet and combat these new and often difficult condi- 
tions must be positive, far-visioned, and directed by the intellect and 
the will into positive and constructive channels. 


But what then, we may ask, will be the specific and essential 
prescriptions of a program of preparation for our girls that will as- 
sure to them and to society the wholesome, vigorous family life that 
will make certain the safety and well-being of our Christian, demo- 
cratic ideals? Certainly, it must be a coherent program that the girl 
can accept and apply to her individual self. It must not be a uni- 
form, rigid prescription, but must provide basic knowledge, under- 
standing of the meaning and significance of human development. 
Girls need not only information and skills, important as these are, 
but more especially must they develop an insight into the deeper in- 
terpretations of human nature and conduct. They must acquire an 
awareness of, and a sensitivity to, the persistent human needs and 
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the enduring values that a truly Christian culture must inevitably 
express. 


If the true strength of woman lies not in her intellect but in 
her affections, it is our business to bring to the girl the correct type 
of object upon which to center her affections. Correct values, worth- 
while ideals and solid working materials must be offered her. More- 
over, the girl has a right to achieve a healthy will governed by right 
ideals and affections. Energy of will in youth is conditioned by 
the fund of vitality which childhood brings to girlhood; and energy 
in adulthood is just as surely conditioned by the fund of vitality a 
young woman brings from her youth into her womanhood. And 
we speak here not merely of physical vitality, but of energy of pur- 
pose, of character, of fundamental adherence to right principles. If 
a girl is to deal with a world of realities, she needs to experiment 
with real things, with real persons, persons of true and well-set 
principles. 


When we recognize the girl’s position in respect to family life 
and how the family operates as the primary agent for socializing the 
child we are faced with the far-reaching implications of what this 
means in terms of our girls. That point of view will lead us to re- 
vise many of our older ideas in training the girl and to seek in new 
ways for answers to some of the more serious and perplexing prob- 
lems that involve the girl in preparation for family life. If \. 
could give every young woman a realization that in each one of her 
own personal beliefs, her value judgments and her standards and 
ideals she can participate in the reorganization of our family life 
and through it in building up our culture, we would thereby give her 
a greater sense of personal significance and value which is so greatly 
needed today. 


The purpose of our work with girls will be realized just to the 
extent that it actually affects the girl in her preparation for adult- 
hood in a concrete and practical way. Hence attention may be 
called particularly to the following practical proposals for the con- 
sideration of all who have the interests of well-constructed family 
life within their reach in being responsible for the training of the 
girl. 


1. Discover the natural tendencies and characteristics of our 
girls, and determine how these can best be brought to a successful 
adaptation for wholesome family life. 
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2. Learn to study the problems of the girl from her own point 
of view, that is, learn from the girl herself the adjustments she 
finds it necessary to make, the problems she encounters and the per- 
plexing difficulties that unfold before her vision. 

3. Change the valuation that is put upon homemaking and 
child rearing which in general enjoy less prestige and social recog- 
nition than other careers outside the home. Show the full meaning 
and social value for women, involved in the home maker’s job. 

4. Provide an educational program for the girl that will em- 
phasize her specifically feminine characteristics. This will include 


a) Homemaking courses that will develop the resourceful- 
ness and flexibility of the girl’s nature, so that individuals, 
when they establish their own home, can meet the highly di- 
verse and often disadvantageous living situations as effectively 
as possible. 

b) A new emphasis on the dignity and responsibility of 
the individual personality. 

c) An adequate guidance program that will give the girl 
an equal opportunity to choose her own career, but that will 
not encourage her to think it is easy to handle both a career 
and marriage at the same time. 


5. Surround the girl with influences that will provide her with 
well-set principles and standards — that is, with teachers who are 
well imbued with the ideals requisite for true home life — forbear- 
ance, respect, obedience to law, self-control and the rest. 


The family as a societal agent needs to be guided and reassured 
as never before, and if we are to be builders of the growing woman- 
hood of our time, we must know what responses are possible in the 
developing girl. Among these must be recognized the maturing of 
affection, the establishment of life loyalties, the learning to live with 
others, and the joining of a sense of responsibility with all these. 
Such virtues need to be reinforced for the girl by an intelligent 
appreciation of their meaning and a thorough understanding of how 
they can best be developed. 


We must ever remember that woman holds the only strong 
strategic position from which to war on the many tendencies that 
make for the destruction of the social whole, and which are causing 
our family life and hence our national life to be increasingly on the 
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decline. What we think the world should be, we must make our 
girls. We must know that the fuller the individual life of the girl 
the broader her interests, the better for the race to be. But we know 
that a purposeful life must begin from within, and only if the girl 
is anchored to basic principles, when she steadily pursues ends that 
are worthiest will our home life, our national defense, and our na- 
tional solidarity be indestructibly secured. 


Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


The fifth annual convention of the American Catholic Socio- 
logical Society will be held in Cleveland, December 28-30, 1942. 

Members of the Society are invited to submit reports of research 
work in sociology for possible presentation at the annual meeting of 
the Society in Cleveland. Such reports should be in the hands of 
the Executive-Secretary before the Ist of August. The Executive- 
Council of the ACSS would also appreciate the recommendations 
of members of the society concerning possible reports by non-mem- 
bers of the Society. 


Two new periodicals of interest to sociologists have come to 
the attention of the executive-secretary’s office. The first of these, 
The American Journal of Economics and Sociology (32 East 29th 
St., N. Y.) made its appearance in October 1941. Published quar- 
terly under the editorship of Will Lissner, the magazine will be 
directed ‘‘in the interests of constructive synthesis in the social 
sciences.”’ The following statement is from the prospectus: 


“Its founders, being predominantly American and therefore 
susceptible to American tendencies in social and philosophical 
thought, are very largely drawn from among those who have 
been influenced to some degree by the social rationalism pro- 
jected into American social studies by the social philosopher, 
Henry George. The interests of the review will reflect this 
tendency.” 


The other periodical, The Journal of Legal and Political Soct- 
ology will make its first appearance in October, 1942. It will be 
published semiannually until such time after the war when it can 
be issued quarterly. The editor is Dr. Georges Gurvitch of the 
New School of Social Research. Editorial offices are at 610 West 
111th Street, New York City. 


The National Catholic Rural Life Conference now issues Land 
and Home (3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa), which takes the 
place of The Catholic Rural Life Bulletin as the official quarterly 
of the Conference. Monsignor Luigi Ligutti, its editor, says of the 
publication, 
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“In a name new, in contents somewhat different, in spirit, 
purpose and quality — let us hope at all times as high as The 
Catholic Rural Life Bulletin has been during the four years 
of its existence. 


The Conference’s annual convention will be held this year in 
Peoria, Illinois, October 3—7th. The theme: ‘‘Land and Home! 
Democracy’s Best Defense.” 


Continuing a practice began two summers ago the NCRLC will 
sponsor four rural life schools for priests in the summer of 1942. 
Preliminary plans call for schools to be held at St. Stanislaus’ College, 
Bay St. Louis, Miss.; St. Benedict’s Colllege, Atchison, Kan.; St. 
Louis University, St. Louis. Mo.; and St. John’s University, Col- 
legeville, Minn. Further information may be secured from the 
NCRLC headquarters at the address given above. 


The Tenth Annual meeting of the National Catholic Confer- 
ence on Family Life was held at Webster College, Webster Grove, 
Mo., on May 4th. Participating in the program were the follow- 
ing members of the ACSS, A. H. Clemens, Fontbonne College; 
Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Family Life Bureau, N.C.W.C.; Frank 
Cavanaugh, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame; Andew J. Kress, 
Georgetown University. 


The Mid-West Sociological Society met in Des Moines, Iowa, 
April 16-18; the Eastern Sociology Society in Asbury Park, N. J., 
on April 25—26; the Ohio Valley Sociological Society at Ohio 
State University, April 24—25. 


Johann Mokre of St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo., gave a 
paper on ‘‘A System of Rural Adult Education on a Sociological 
Basis” before a meeting of the Missouri Academy of Science, April 
17-18 at Kansas City, Mo. 


Rev. Vincent McQuade, O.S.A., represented the American Cath- 
olic Sociological Society at the annual convention of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 


N. S. Timasheff of Fordham University, New York City, has 
completed a book entitled, Religion in Soviet Russia, 1917—42 with 
a preface by Moorhouse I. X. Millar, S.J. The book is being pub- 
lished by Sheed and Ward. 
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Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas announces 
the opening of a school of social work in the near future. Announce- 
ment of staff and program should be forthcoming soon. 


Walter McGuinn, S.J., of the Boston College School of Social 
Work was recently appointed chairman of the Consumer’s Division 
of the Boston Committee on Public Safety. 


REQUIESCAT IN PACE 


Recent months have been the occasion of two deaths among the 
members of the ACSS. Sister M. Josepha, O.S.F., of Alverno 
Teachers College died in the early part of 1942. 

Dr. Theodore Brauer (1880-1942) succumbed to a heart at- 
tack on March 19, 1942. Dr. Brauer, a member of the ACSS since 
its beginning, was professor of economics at St. Thomas College 
and formerly one of the leading social reformers in Germany. Dr. 
Brauer was at one time assistant director of the Central Bureau of 
the Catholic ““Volksveretn’”’ ; editor of the Deutsche Arbeit, a month- 
ly of the Christian trade unions; and later full professor of economics 
at the Graduate School of Engineering in Karlsruhe. In 1928 he 
succeeded Max Scheler at the University of Cologne as director of 
the Social Science Research Institute. In 1937 he began teaching 
at the College of St. Thomas. In addition to the numerous books: 
in German, Dr. Brauer published three booklets in English The 
Catholic Social Movement in Germany, National Economy, and 
Economy and Society. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PAUL J. MUNDIE, Book Review Editor 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Democracy or Anarchy? By F. A. Hermens. Notre Dame, Indiana: 
Review of Politics. 1941. Pp. xxx+447. $4.00 


This book will interest the sociologist as well as the political sci- 
entist. What the author attempts to give could indeed be called a 
sociology of the democratic process as much as a sociology of the 
systems of voting. In analyzing the implications of majority de- 
cision, Hermens, Professor of Politics at the University of Notre 
Dame and editor of the Review of Politics, asks us to look at the 
process rather than at the mere numerical result. The process is 
that of ‘‘peaceful persuasion’’; in countries in which democratic in- 
stitutions are a reality a decisive result at the polls can — with the 
exceptions which the author has previously set forth in an article 
entitled ‘Exit the Boss’’ — be obtained neither by intimidation nor 
by bribery. If the gathering of a majority of the votes by a candi- 
date is based upon peaceful persuasion it cannot be tyrannical; an 
appeal has to be made to many minority groups, who have to be 
reconciled with one another at the same time that they are being 
grouped in a political unit. The author quotes Thomas Woodlock 
who at one time said: “Democracy is the protection of minorities 
by the rule of the majority.’’ This point is enlarged by stating it 
from a different angle: ‘... the majority system of voting, instead 
of presupposing political homogeneity in a country will tend to 
create it.’’ Professor Hermens is aware that this opinion is at vari- 
ance with such assumptions to the contrary as have been expressed 
by Lord Balfour and others; however, he says that his conclusion is 
“supported by arguments which the author purposes to go into more 
fully on another occasion.’’ (ibid.) 

In the subsequent chapters the ‘‘dynamic effects’’ of proportional 
representation are compared with those of the majority system. For 
example, the majority system encourages political concentration, 
which, if other conditions are favorable, will lead to the establish- 
ment of a two-party system. Proportional representation encourages 
a splitting up of parties by the simple device of increasing the chance 
for the successful development of minor parties (pp. 15-19). Even 
more strikingly it is held that the majority system encourages mod- 
eration and P. R. (Proportional Representation) radicalism. If 
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parties are large they are moderate first for the reason that they have 
to find a common denominator for many people of divergent views 
and interests in their own ranks, and second, because they are close 
to political responsibility, which is held to have softened up many 
an intransigent attitude. Under P. R., ‘‘fanatics can get themselves 
elected by their fellow-fanatics only,’ without having to make con- 
cessions to the average man; also, they are remote from responsibility 
which they will not accept unless and until they can destroy the 
mechanism of democratic government. An opportunity to do so 
may be given to them when an economic crisis produces a large pro- 
test vote, which may increase the number of radicals and decimate 
the ranks of the moderates to such an extent that democratic govern- 
ment becomes impossible (pp. 19-30). 

Let it be added that Dr. Hermens holds that in all decisive mat- 
ters the Hare system of P. R. is not in itself different from the list 
system, the real distinguishing feature of the various systems of P. 
R. being the size of the constituency, which determines the percentage 
of the total vote required before the election of a candidate. When 
analyzing the two electoral systems from the point of view of so- 
cial ethics (pp. 78 ff.), the author holds that P. R. is the result of 
such extreme individualism as to approximate the major tenets of 
anarchism, and he adds that it implies a denial of all common 
interests. 

Dr. Hermens then reviews the more important of the countries 
which used P. R. for national elections. The sociologist cannot go 
into the details of the vast amount of material that is submitted, nor 
weigh the importance of the many authorties that are quoted. How-- 
ever, it may be good to bear in mind the opinion which as promi- 
nent a political scientist as C. J. Friedrich expresses in his Introduc- 
tion to the book: ‘“‘Anyone who will take the trouble to examine the 
evidence which Dr. Hermens has presented in his remarkable study 
will feel disturbed about the extent to which proportional represen- 
tation has brought to light and crystallized disruptive forces in our 
contemporary society.... It is appalling to read with care the 
astounding documentation which Dr. Hermens has assembled to 
show how in country after country precisely this paralysis crept in. 
Eventually the people lost hope that effective action would ever be 
produced, and ‘parliamentarism’ became a by-word for inefficiency 
and inaction’”’ (p. xxiv). 

The last section of this volume deals with the problem of P. R. 
in both local and national elections in the United States. The au- 
thor holds that so far as local elections are concerned, P. R. has been 
a hindrance rather than a help; in the case of New York he is able 
to refer to as prominent an observer as Mayor LaGuardia (p. 400), 
who has said that the victory of Tammany in the council elections 
of 1937 was due to P. R. Hermens concludes that if any consistent 
system of P. R. would ever be used for American national elections 
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it would soon strengthen the hands of all minor parties to such an 
extent that the two-party system would be ended; after its collapse 
the President could no longer be elected by popular vote, it being 
unlikely that any candidate would obtain a majority in the electoral 
college. 

It would be an overstatement to conclude from Hermens’ book 
that the development of totalitarianism and the world crisis of 
democracy is due to P. R. But it can hardly be denied that systems 
of voting may be instrumental in the bringing about of fundamental 
changes in political organization. To demonstrate the drawbacks 
and dangers of P. R. and the contribution which it made to the 
growth of undemocratic phenomena is one thing, to suggest a better 
device that guarantees unity without plowing under minorities and 
destroying wholesome plurality is another. The sociologist as so- 
ciologist is not called upon to choose between P. R. and majority 
system. He has to study the facts. I know of no other book so 
rich in the presentation of facts pertaining to the field of political 
sociology as that by Hermens. It is to be hoped that sociologists, 
and in particular Catholic sociologists will take a vivid interest in 
the material and the ideas of this excellent book. After all, political 
sociology should be given more attention now than ever before. 


FRANZ MUELLER 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 


Scientific Aspects of the Race Problem. By H. S. Jennings, Charles 
Berger, S.J., Dom Thomas Verner Moore, Ale’ Hrdlictka, Rob- 
ert H. Lowie, Otto Klineberg. Washington, D. C.: The Cath- 
olic University of America Press. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 1941. Pp. ix+302. $3.00 


As His Excellency Bishop Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector of the 
Catholic University of America states in his preface to this volume: 
“there is urgent need, in these times of hatred and disorder, to re- 
consider, coldly and objectively, this question of race. Truth will 
never be defeated, though it may be obscured for a time. Neverthe- 
less, the only remedy we can hope to apply against the madness 
which seems to have befallen so large a part of Western civilization 
is to state clearly the objective truth.’’ This aim has been admirably 
accomplished by the distinguished contributors not all of whom 
are Catholics. 

The papers in this collection were prepared for a symposium held 
at the Catholic University. Within the compass of a single volume 
the authoritative scientific findings of the men probably best quali- 
fied to speak each within his own special field are brought together 
for ready reference. Sociologists everywhere will be grateful for 
this unique work. 
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The well-known biologist and geneticist, Dr. H. S. Jennings, re- 
views the operation of the genetic system as it operates under typical 
conditions and then very briefly describes the genetic variations and 
mutations as they occur in human beings. He reiterates the fact 
that present-day races are not homogeneous in genetic constitution. 
Contrary to popular fancy ‘“‘the offspring of crosses of diverse races 
may be expected to be superior in vigor’’ although it is true that 
where the combinations are not harmonious the crossing may be 
disadvantageous. On the whole, however, the new race emerging 
from crossing is quite likely to be superior to any that entered it. 

Dr. Charles Berger remarks rather dryly as the close of his clear- 
cut discussion of human psychological inheritance: ‘“The conclusion 
that stands out most clearly is that very little is known with any cer- 
tainty about this important question.’’ A careful distinction is made 
between divergent types of psychic traits; the emotional traits are 
more directly referable to bodily structure, the intellectual traits are 
more subject to training and to external environmental factors than 
the emotional; the moral traits are least subject to the body and 
“there is no valid evidence of their inheritance.”’ 

Within the compass of sixty pages, Dr. Thomas Verner Moore, 
has succeeded in compressing the more important pieces of empirical 
research into the problem of human and animal behavior. He has 
given particular heed to the literature of the past five years. By 
scholarly analysis he has achieved a readable and understandable 
presentation of large masses of studies which are uneven in value and 
significance and yet none of which could be omitted without raising 
the charge of partiality in the selection of evidence. His conclusion® 
states: “On the whole, it would seem that in the sphere of the syn- 
thetic sense the monkeys, and even the higher anthropoids, attain 
the level of the high grade human idiot. But when we attempt to 
measure their power of abstract thought and their ability to see and 
form general principles in the logical order, we obtain zero scores, 
for such abilities are simply not present.” 

AleS Hrdlitka the internationally acknowledged master in the 
field of physical anthropology has covered much of the material in 
his discussion of the races of man elsewhere, but nowhere with greater 
clarity and terseness than in this book. He closes with the sly con- 
jecture: “In another two thousand years mankind will have assumed 
racial physiognomy considerably different from the present.... In 
twenty — thirty thousand years... there will be racially, as well as 
otherwise, a new human world, with bare traces or remnants of 
the present.”’ 

Dr. Robert H. Lowie is at his best in his discussion of the in- 
tellectual and cultural achievements of human races. He takes first 
the thought of cultural achievement as index of relative intelligence 
and with his usual wide sweep of reference and encyclopedic richness 
of detail leads by logical steps to the conclusion that no one race is 
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responsible for the outstanding achievements of the rise to civiliza- 
tion. However, it is clear that the one indubitably significant 
“achievement” in human history — culture, “‘is a distinctively hu- 
man attribute, hence linked with a higher intelligence than that to 
be ascribed to any other biological level.’” His second problem that 
of the incidence of genius among the races, he leaves unsolved as ‘‘a 
very humble initial hypothesis in a field in which literally nothing 
is Rnown.”’ It would seem that there is variability as to aptitudes, 
temperaments, etc. 

In discussing the third problem: comparative morality, Dr. 
Lowie uses the painstaking studies of Dr. Cooper consistently. For 
the Catholic sociologist this section of the book is unquestionably 
the most important and valuable because this is the area which is 
most controversial and over which there can be bitter misunderstand- 
ing and condemnation. It is fortunate that so irreproachable a sci- 
entist as Dr. Lowie has handled the matter plainly. The implica- 
tion of his final sentence is pertinent: the task of progress in the 
study of ethics “‘lies in extending the scope of moral sentiments until 


' they shall embrace not merely a tiny horde or even a mighty nation 


but the totality of the human species.”’ 

Otto Klineberg’s work is always of high order and his paper on 
the mental testing of racial and national groups is no exception. Care- 
ful citation, comprehensive knowledge of the literature of the field 
and seasoned judgment in evaluating the new methods, such as that 
of Rorschach make his work invaluable. The restraint in his final 
conclusion marks the reliable scientist: ‘“‘For personality tests as for 
tests of intelligence, there can be only one safe conclusion — that 
innate racial or ethnic differences have not been demonstrated.” 

A synopsis of each paper, bibliographies and careful indexes of 
names and subjects add to the usefulness of this volume which will 
hold its place on the desk of the sociologist interested in the prob- 
lem of race for years to come. 

SISTER MARY HENRY, O.P. 
Rosary College, River Forest, Itt. 


The Catholic Committee of the South. Report of the Proceedings 
and addresses of the Second Annual Meeting. 925 Fourqurean 
Lane, Richmond, Virginia. 1942. 226 pp. $1.00 


This volume contains the papers and addresses delivered at the 
meeting held by the Committee during April, 1942, in Birming- 
ham. For three days the Committee held sessions for the purpose 
of analyzing the problems of the South and pointing the way to- 
ward its reconstruction. One of the outstanding characteristics of 
the conference seems to be the courage and realism with which the 
problems were attacked. Most speakers agreed with Msgr. Ligutti 
that the South had to become great by finding its own internal 
strength rather than depending upon northern charity. There was 
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no tendency to underestimate the importance of the Negro problem. 
Speaker after speaker demonstrated that the Negro must be given 
fairer treatment. 

The papers were of a uniformly high standard and this book is a 
necessity for anyone interested in the well-being of the South. 


Criminology. By Donald R. Taft. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1942. xii+708 pp. $4.50 


The sub-title of this text is ‘‘an attempt at a synthetic interpre- 
tation with a cultural emphasis.’” This book is such a broad study 
of all the literature on crime that it seems unfortunate that the author 
should have taken the approach he does, that is a quasi-deterministic 
position to the effect that crime is largely a cultural product. The 
author admits that there may be other factors with which we are 
unable to deal by reason of present limitations of knowledge. If 
this basic attitude is discounted, the book is the outstanding con- 
tribution to texts in criminology in the last fifteen years. No book 
since the original edition of Gillin has made as great an effort to 
bring together all the best literature on the subject. Dr. Taft's 
book is realistic; it not only wants to explain crime but it attempts 
to show the background conditions that aid in producing crime. 

The section on penology is briefly treated, but is more informa- 
tive, more sensible, and more suggestive as to future trends than any 
text now available. 


Introduction to Social Sciences. George C. Attebery, John L. Auble, 


and Elgin F. Hunt. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


1941-42 Vol. I, xix+668 pp. $3.00. Vol. II, xix+800 
pp. $4.00 


These two volumes present a survey of the social sciences. 
Volume I deals with sociology and social problems and the first 
half of the material on economics. Volume II deals with the second 
half of the material on economics and government. This set of 
books is a contribution, and to any school giving a social science 
survey course for one year these books present a possible answer to 
the textbook problem. The text was designed to meet the needs 
of the social science survey course required of all freshmen in the 
three Chicago junior colleges. To those who feel that every student 
should have an elementary knowledge of sociology, economics, and 
political science, this text will be found to be superior to any now 
available. The method of presentation follows excellent teaching 
techniques. There is sufficient material so that the problem of li- 
brary assignments in outside reading will not be too great. And, 
finally, the book contains enough material so that a teacher who is 
a sociologist and has only moderate knowledge in economic ad po- 
litical science will still be able to teach the course. This text is also 
very useful for collateral reading for students in any one of the three 
fields of the social sciences. 
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St. Regis: A Social Crusader. By Albert S. Foley, S.J. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee. xiit+268 pp. $2.50 


St. Regis is a somewhat novelized biography of St. John Francis 
Regis. In the preface of the book the Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., 
says, ‘‘In the role of social apostle Regis can best be understood by all 
the world. Not less than Vincent de Paul is he the saint of social 
work. More even than Ignatius of Loyola does he stand out as the 
heroic protector of those enmeshed in the net of social vice.” 

The book tells the story of the ills of the 17th century. The 
reader sees and feels the horror of the black death with Francis Regis 
and his companions moving through the days and the nights bring- 
ing help to the sufferers. After his ordination Regis worked through- 
out France, improving each city in which he worked and revivifying 
the religious and personal life of thousands of married couples. 

This book should be an inspiration to every sociologist and social 
worker for it demonstrates the tremendous power of faith and 
prayer and work. 


Bibliography of Economic Books and Pamphlets by Catholic 
Authors, 1891-1941. Paul J. Fitzpatrick and Cletus F. Dirk- 
sen, C.P.P.S. Catholic University of America Press, Wash- 
ing, D. C. 1941. 55 pp. 50 cents. 


This bibliography is based upon a master’s thesis at the Cath- 
olic University by Father Dirksen. Its present publication was un- 
dertaken to satisfy requests of persons wanting a complete list of 
books on economic subjects by Catholic authors. In addition, it 
aims to commemorate the anniversary of the encyclical Rerum No- 
varum. The books listed cover a period of fifty years while the pam- 
phlets cover only the last twenty years. A first reading of the 
bibliography leaves one with the rather unpleasant feeling that the 
Catholic writers have not been very productive in a field which 
should attract their attention. If one omits from the list those books 
on economics of a highly technical and specialized nature, such as 
Anatomy of a Railroad Report and Ton-Mile Cost and The Gas 
Light Company of Baltimore, and if one also omits those of a polemic 
nature such as Money Creators by Gertrude Coogan or Father 
Coughlin, Selected Discourses, we are left with too few economic 
contributions. I think that a careful reading of this book will lead 
many a Catholic economist to a reawakening of interest in produc- 
tive scholarship. 

Since the publication announces itself as a bibliography, I think 
that it is unfortunate that the number of pages, price, and availa- 
bility of the book are not indicated. 
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SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
ST. Louis, Mo. 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1942 — June 18 to July 29. Classes 
and Institutes for beginners and advanced students. Special 
opportunities for Sisters. 


Dates of the accelerated program 


FALL SEMESTER — September 1 to December 19, 1942 
WINTER SEMESTER — January 5 to May 1, 1943 


SUMMER TERMS — May 10 to June 18, and June 21 to 
July 30, 1943 


For further information address 
THE DIRECTOR 
School of Social Service 
SAINT LouIs UNIVERSITY 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 


af Sicial Work 


28 N. FRANKLIN, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Graduate training in all the fields of social work. 


Loyola has been a member of the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work since 1921. 


v v v 


SUMMER Quarter — June 22 to August 14 
FALL Quarter — Sept. 16 to Dec. 2 


v v v 


Send for Bulletin of School of Social Work for further information 
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